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I 
‘ ), JE ARE constantly reminded that spirituality is no 
prerogative of natural science. It is generally 
taken for granted that, wherever the consideration 
of the spiritual life does belong, it is not a department of natu- 
ral history. Naturalists as a rule acquiesce in this and are 
quite content to leave that which is spiritual to those whose 
special province it is. 

From these assumptions there has grown up, not unnatu- 
rally, a tradition that scientific culture not only contributes 
nothing to the spiritual life, but tends actually to abort it. 
From all sides and for generations past humanists have voiced 
the complaint that science has no place for values and that the 
mechanistic science of our age is blighting the finer fruits of 
the spirit. 

This is a serious indictment of scientific culture, and in 
view of the rapid diffusion of scientific methods into new 
fields of human activity the current trends are viewed with 
alarm by many of our most thoughtful spiritual leaders. One 
by one the domains of human experience formerly regarded as 
most intimate and sacred have been invaded by the prying 
curiosity of scientifically minded inquirers. When the soul 
was chloroformed by psychology it was feared that the spirit- 
ual life would suffer euthanasia with it. 
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Yet nothing of the sort seems to have happened. Some of 
the most radically mechanistic psychologists of our acquaint- 
ance give all indications of a highly refined spirituality. In 
music, art, public service, altruism, devotion to duty they 
measure up with the most idealistic of our humanists. And in- 
deed the charge that scientific training impairs spiritual values 
in general is contrary to the evidence, as a survey of the ca- 
reers of our most eminent scientific investigators abundantly 
proves. These men show spiritual qualities of the highest or- 
der. 

The recent invasion of the spiritual realm by biologists is 
not a mere impertinent and vulgar curiosity. There are forces 
here which seem to influence conduct, and any conduct is a 
biological event. If we define the spiritual life broadly, as psy- 
chologists generally do, to include the whole of our conscious 
experience as introspectively known, then we must either say 
the spiritual experience as such is an epiphenomenon which 
does not influence conduct—a conclusion which is repugnant 
to most people, including many mechanistic biologists—or 
else we must search for the mechanism by which a spiritual 
event can move matter against resistance, that is, do the bod- 
ily work manifested in consciously directed behavior. 

Natural events do not happen uncaused. Such a thing 
would be by definition unnatural; for the system of nature as 
envisaged by natural science is the orderly flow of events, all 
of which are bound together in a unitary web of causal se- 
quences. This is a mechanistic order because, again by defini- 
tion, all natural events take place in accordance with laws or 
uniformities so that under like conditions like results follow, 
the same as with our artificial machines. 

This orderliness of nature makes it possible to standard- 
ize our machines and their products and to systematize our 
knowledge of nature so that in common life we can adjust 
more efficiently to things as they are and as we expect them to 
be in the future. By the scientific method we extend this expe- 
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rience of nature and our systematization of it. This gives bet- 
ter prediction of events and better control of events. This con- 
trol is possible only as we learn the laws of natural causal 
sequences. This seems to be as true of human nature as of in- 
organic nature. 

Now, when a man tells his small son that it is better to tell 
the truth than to lie and follows this teaching up with appro- 
priate methods until the boy has developed habits of veracity, 
a change has been effected in the conduct of the child, in what 
he does with his body, and he has also developed a moral or 
spiritual trait which we call honesty. Both of these events— 
the physical and the spiritual—seem to be results of a complex 
of causes, one component of which resides in the moral char- 
acter of the parent, again a spiritual trait. 

This apparent causal sequence is validated by the com- 
mon experience of the race as far back as the memory of man 
goes, and indeed our whole practice of family and public edu- 
cation is based upon it. I see no escape from it either on 
grounds of common sense and common experience or in the 
light of the most rigid scientific analysis of the facts in the 
case. It can be evaded only by ignoring the troublesome fac- 
tors or by some process of dialectic that runs counter to the 
evidence actually before us. If the spiritual ideal of the father 
were different, the training would be different and the child 
would be different—he might be trained to be a thief. 

In this situation there are obviously some biological events 
—the physical conduct of parent and child—and some other 
events, both causal and consequential, which are usually 
classed as spiritual phenomena—the purpose of the father to 
train the child in honesty and the actual development by the 
child of habits of veracity and of ideals of honor. 

These seem to be the simple facts. The situation is a mix- 
ture of biological events and spiritual values. What is the re- 
lation between them? Spiritual forces influence the child’s 
conduct; they may even influence the form of bodily growth, 
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as illustrated by an ideal to become a scoutmaster resulting in 
systematic exercise and further growth of muscles in weight 
and power. And, on the other hand, bodily structure influ- 
ences spiritual development, as illustrated by the case of a 
child who after an attack of encephalitis is left mentally de- 
fective and further moral training is impossible. An injury to 
the brain affects the spiritual life. 

The traditional way of adjusting to this complex problem 
is very simple. The spiritual life is detached from the natural 
life—logically, not actually, of course—and moralists work 
with spiritual forces while naturalists work with natural 
forces. So we have spiritual systems of metaphysics and the- 
ology running parallel with mechanistic systems of nature, the 
two being perfectly insulated from each other, but only logi- 
cally, not biologically. 

This procedure seems to give very satisfying results so 
long as the questions are carefully held aloft in the domain of 
abstractions and not allowed to touch the ground of factual 
evidence. But the moment one attempts to apply either of 
these systems of abstractions in a concrete case of human be- 
havior insurmountable difficulties appear. When the spiritists 
and humanists undertake actually to influence conduct they 
must use the physical instruments of mortal bodies and the 
physical apparatus of culture—books, schools, and the like— 
and here their spiritual systems somehow must enmesh with 
the mechanisms of nature. And when biologists extend their 
mechanistic science into the realm of human behavior their 
traditional formulations of mechanism break down complete- 
ly and sometimes disastrously. 

Perhaps the spiritists and the humanists are quite content 
to let the matter rest here, an unsolved and maybe an insolu- 
ble problem. But that is not the temper of modern science. 
An unsolved problem is a challenge. Questions of this sort are 
the vital breath of science. And the naturalist cannot rest con- 
tent with a logically perfect solution in terms of postulates 
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which are abstractions. This may give him a useful working 
hypothesis, a place to begin an inquiry; but his final abstrac- 
tion—a law of nature—must rest on actual concrete experi- 
ences as data in an orderly and unitary system of interrelated 
causal sequences. 

This is the dilemma of the human biologist. The simple 
tradition which postulates a natural mechanistic order and a 
spiritual order with its own system of non-mechanistic laws 
breaks down in practice. The spiritist has no explanation of 
the technique by which spiritual experience affects bodily con- 
duct; and the mechanist is left with a great mass of apparently 
uncaused physical action on his hands—something with which 
he as a naturalist can do nothing at all by the scientific method 
and which is nevertheless a real datum of his experience with 
natural phenomena. 

Perhaps the trouble lies in our traditional postulates. The 
antiquity and sacredness of a tradition are not reliable evi- 
dences of its truth, as has been demonstrated a great many 
times from the days of Copernicus and Galileo until now. 
Even the axioms of Euclid are at present under fire. 

Have we the courage and the judicial temper to question 
our traditional postulates and definitions of mechanism and 
of spirit, to examine them critically in the light of the actual 
experience of today and, so far as possible, uninfluenced by 
the current theological, metaphysical, and scientific dogmas 
which have been transmitted to us by our elders? Let us try it. 


I 


Perhaps it will help us to arrive at some common ground 
for discussion if the writer indulges in a little autobiographical 
reminiscence. Spiritual experience is, we all agree, a very inti- 
mate personal matter; that is why it is so inaccessible to scien- 
tific treatment; and this is my justification for these person- 
alities. 

My father was a Baptist minister in our northwest fron- 
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tier, not learned in the traditions of the schools, but endowed 
with rare good sense and as fine spirituality as you will ever 
find. He was greatly beloved of his parishioners and he reared 
his children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord accord- 
ing to the traditions of his Vermont ancestry. 

When the three boys grew up and for some inscrutable 
reason devoted themselves to natural science, their father re- 
adjusted his own thinking with sympathetic understanding of 
their problems. Among my early recollections are conversa- 
tions between my father and my brother, ten years older, 
about the teachings of Darwin and Huxley, then sweeping this 
country with devastating effect upon many hallowed tradi- 
tions. Later I read these books myself, and, like both of my 
older brothers, after much intellectual struggle and many 
moral crises arrived at some sort of working adjustment be- 
tween my scientific beliefs and my spiritual values. The result 
was that when in due course I became professor of biology in a 
small Baptist college I was able to keep the peace with my 
environment and at the same time, I trust, to help some of my 
students over hard places in their own spiritual development. 

Things were going smoothly enough outside. I was teach- 
ing evolution to the Freshmen and Sophomores and the presi- 
dent of the college was teaching evidences of Christianity to 
these same students as Seniors from a text (his own) in which 
this doctrine was vigorously attacked; and there was, so far 
as I know, never a trace of friction about it. 

But things were not going so comfortably inside. I was 
trying to live in two unrelated worlds at once, a Dr. Jekyll— 
Mr. Hyde sort of existence that (as I have since learned) Mr. 
Dewey says is impossible. I think Dewey is right; for in the 
case of any thoughtful person one of the dual personalities is 
sure to dominate the other to the detriment of both, or else the 
conflict products a “complex” which wrecks the personality 
beyond repair, with the terminal stage perhaps in a madhouse. 

Some sort of a readjustment was imperative; and since 
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the day’s work was teaching and research in biology, the can- 
ons of natural science could not be given up without damage 
to both an academic career and a personality already molded 
in conformity with scientific standards of loyalty to experi- 
ence. 

The dilemma is peculiarly aggravated in this case by the 
fact that for thirty-five years now I have devoted myself to 
the study of the mechanisms of the brain and how they work, 
and here the question of the relation of the human brain to 
human consciousness cannot be evaded. 

The expedient of the radical behaviorists, who leave con- 
sciousness out of the reckoning altogether, is all right for their 
program—the development of an objective psychology. This 
is a very useful thing to do, and it has already contributed 
much to our knowledge of human nature. But it stops short 
of the problem in which we are here interested, the relation 
between spiritual experience, which is a real phenomenon, and 
the mechanisms of conduct. 

These are the considerations which led to a re-examination 
of the postulates and definitions upon which our traditional 
dualistic concepts of mechanism and spirit are based, an ex- 
amination conducted on strictly scientific lines, using only 
data of experience, and all of the available data, and searching 
for causal relationships among the phenomena. The causes 
recognized must be natural causes, which means that every 
event included in the survey must be the consequence of some 
previous natural events and the cause (or part of the causal 
complex) leading to some subsequent events. This is the 
scientific method. 

It is no part of the naturalist’s job (at present) to explain 
the origin of nature. That may come later; but so far we have 
to take nature as we find it, a going concern, and we try to 
learn what it is made out of and how it works. Nor is it the 
naturalist’s duty to explain the metaphysics of causation. In 
natural science a causal relationship is a uniformly observed 
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relationship, and it is nothing more. There is no implication 
of necessity, of predetermination, or of foreordination. 
The implication here is contingency—nothing happens unless 
something else happens, and under identical conditions the 
same thing always happens. 

This we call determinism. It is not predeterminism, for we 
have no scientific evidence that immutable laws of nature were 
enacted by somebody or something at the beginning and have 
necessitated a foreordained sequence of events. These laws 
are our laws, our formulations ex post facto of what we have 
observed to happen; and the laws of change (of growth and 
evolution) are the most important of them all. We read these 
laws backward and they give no basis for prediction except 
in so far as conditions do not change or as we are able to de- 
duce the laws of change. 

This orderliness of natural processes, as already men- 
tioned, is the law in accordance with which artificial machines 
work and give us standardized products. All natural machines 
—solar systems, rivers, trade winds—work in accordance 
with the same law, and this is why we call natural processes 
mechanistic. 

This is my creed as a naturalist. It is founded on experi- 
ence with nature. Now how does spiritual experience articu- 
late with this mechanistic view of the world?. 


Iil 


As a naturalist I prefer to begin the present survey in the 
field where I feel most at home. Let us, then, first inquire, 
What is mechanism? 

This we have already outlined. Machines make things in 
accordance with natural laws of cause and effect. Their struc- 
tures, activities, and products are standardized. They do not 
make something out of nothing. The materials and energies 
which they use all come from outside the mechanism and the 
products turned out are delivered again to the surrounding 
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environment, A part of the energy received and often a part 
of the raw material are employed in the process of manufac- 
ture (“wasted” from the efficiency engineer’s standpoint) ; 
the rest comes out with the product. Taking everything into 
account, the equations of materials and energies received and 
delivered exactly balance. We know (or can find out) where 
everything concerned with the process of manufacture comes 
from and where it goes to. No machine needs a disembodied 
spirit to run it or tell it what to do. 

As long as conditions remain uniform a uniform product 
is delivered. This is what we want most of our machines to do, 
but some machines are especially designed to deliver a differ- 
ent product every time. An adding machine will always give 
the same answer to a particular problem, but ordinarily we set 
a different problem every time and get a different answer. It 
is a lawful procedure in both cases. 

Some machines participate in their own manufacture. A 
dictaphone may be so geared that, having taken a record on a 
cylinder, the mechanism is automatically reversed and the 
spoken words are delivered. The record made by the machine 
during dictation becomes a part of the mechanism of speech 
reproduction. 

These characteristics of man-made machines are all found 
in natural machines also, because both operate in accordance 
with the same natural laws. A river system is a mechanism 
constantly engaged in making new products—sandbars, del- 
tas, etc. It makes itself during the process. Ultimately it 
wears itself out and is scrapped like any other machine. When 
its drainage basin is degraded by erosion to sea-level the river 
isno more. The laws of river origin, maturity, senescence, and 
decay are well known to physiographers. 

There is a widespread popular impression that the output 
of a machine is “‘the passive product of external force,” to 
quote the words of a well-known philosopher. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. When a machine makes something 
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it does it actively. The materials and energy employed come 
from the outside, and the business of the machine is so to di- 
rect and transform this energy that material and energy will 
be delivered in different form. The product would not be 
made except for the work of the machine, and the nature of 
the product depends on the structure of the machine and the 
conditions under which it is operating. It is an active process 
throughout, and the machine does work that would not be 
done if it were not in operation. This holds for a)) artificial 
and all natural machines. 

Every living body of plant or animal and every human 
body is a machine in the sense just described. The task of the 
science of physiology is the investigation of these mechanisms, 
how they work, the sources of their materials and energies, the 
output, and the relations of all of these things to the processes 
of inorganic nature. This task is far advanced, though much 
work remains before it is completed. 

All biology is mechanistic biology. Most working biolo- 
gists, whatever their philosophy, accept this as the funda- 
mental postulate of their science. It is based on the sum of 
their experience with animate nature and it fits that experi- 
ence. The wider the experience the better it fits. The few 
biologists who attempt to incorporate within this science non- 
mechanistic vital forces, entelechies, or other similar spiritual 
agencies have thereby contributed nothing to an understand- 
ing of vital processes, but on the other hand they have closed 
the door to further investigation of these fields by the scien- 
tific methods of observation and experiment. The appeal to 
these mystical agencies is always at the borders of our factual 
knowledge, and as knowledge is enlarged one by one the phe- 
nomena for which non-mechanistic explanations are sought 
are taking their places in the ordered ranks of functions pro- 
duced by known mechanisms. 

All of the characteristics of lower organisms commonly 
listed as unique and non-mechanistic are seen to have anal- 
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ogies in inorganic nature, though usually in simpler form. The 
apparent purposefulness of animal behavior—its adaptive- 
ness, in biological terms—is paralleled by many natural mech- 
anisms like rivers. The organization, whatever it is, is con- 
stantly adjusting to the changing environment within which 
it works. Sensitivity, conductivity, integration of behavior, 
reflex, selective or discriminative reaction (so-called physio- 
logical choice), memory, even associative memory in its objec- 
tive manifestation (that is, conditioning of reflexes or modifi- 
cation of behavior by personal experience )—these and all the 
rest are known to occur in recognizable form in dead mecha- 
nisms. So many of the phenomena commonly appealed to by 
mystica) vitalists have been adequately explored experiment- 
ally and found to be strictly mechanistic and related in cause 
and effect sequence with inorganic phenomena that the infer- 
ence is justifiable that all of them are until the contrary is 
proved. 

These vital mechanisms are not identical with inorganic 
mechanisms, and the products of their action are very differ- 
ent. The attempt so often made to reduce vital phenomena to 
“nothing but” physico-chemical process has always failed and 
it probably always will. The vital mechanisms are unique. 
Otherwise they would not behave in so characteristic a fash- 
ion. But so is every inorganic mechanism unique. It delivers 
its own kind of product. -That is why we invent new machines, 
to make something that we want and cannot get otherwise. 
But the laws of all of these diverse mechanisms are related in 
a unitary natural system without interference by any agen- 
cies external to the system. 

This is the present status of natural science. It is all mech- 
anistic. The entire natural cosmos is a machine. That is why 
it is a cosmos, not chaos. Natural events have natural causes. 
Any other events—if such there be—are by definition unnatu- 
ral, and natural science has no technique for dealing with 


them. 
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This involves an enlargement of the popular ideas about 
machines, but no change in our basic concepts of what mech- 
anism is. Machines of different construction do different 
things and deliver different products, and the same machine 
may deliver different products under different working condi- 
tions. The only way to know how a particular natural ma- 
chine works and what products it delivers is to find out by ob- 
servation and experiment. 

The most puzzling problems of mechanistic science at 
present are at the two extremes where our factual knowledge 
is most meager: the field of infra-atomic physics and the field 
of physiological psychology. In the former field the theories 
of the behavior of electrons and quanta of energy and of rela- 
tivity have already passed far beyond the formulations of 
classical mechanics. Some physicists, accordingly, are inclined 
to appeal to non-mechanistic categories here; others decide 
that it is better to enlarge and rectify our notions of mechanics 
to include the newly discovered phenomena. This last pro- 
cedure will be justified if it proves in the end that the recently 
discovered properties of matter and energy are related with 
those of atomic and molecular aggregates in orderly ways ca- 
pable of quantitative statement. Time and further research 
will reveal whether this is really the case. So far it seems prob- 
able. 

In the field of physiological psychology we are still farther 
from a solution of our problems or even a satisfactory formu- 
lation-of them. The writer, as already explained, is interested 
in the spiritual life and its cultivation, in himself and others; 
and he also as a neurologist has a professional interest in the 
relations of this life to his career as a bipedal primate with a 
cerebral cortex which is structurally the most complicated 
single piece of mechanism known in our natural cosmos. 


IV 


We have outlined the growth of the mechanistic idea in 
natural science and its enlargement to include a mechanistic 
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biology. In so far as we can predict and control the course of 
events in inorganic nature and in animal behavior our success 
rests on our understanding of the laws of the mechanisms in- 
volved. This control is already very considerable. That is 
why this is characterized as a mechanistic age. On the organic 
side the control of farm crops and animals gives us scientific 
agriculture. Even new breeds of wheat and milch cows can 
be created by application of known laws of heredity and selec- 
tion. Human life is no exception. We now know how to go 
about it to breed new races of men, and it can be done any 
time enough of us want to. 

But the spiritual life is left outside this scheme of prog- 
ress. Science perhaps can give us better tools with which to 
work; but if spiritual forces are non-mechanistic, science can 
help us not at all in the development of those spiritual powers 
which employ these tools; and if spiritual culture does not 
keep pace with material progress the result may be disaster. 
Because a man whose spiritual values remain at the level of 
barbarism, when supplied with high explosives and other effi- 
cient mechanisms of destruction, becomes merely a more com- 
petent and dangerous barbarian. Science is sometimes accused 
of aiding and abetting this crime against civilization. 

Now, is that quite fair to science? If the spiritists have no 
technique for meeting the emergency, why blame their failure 
on science, which by their own postulate is outside the pale of 
spiritual realities? Really, scientific investigators are not as 
cold-blooded as they are sometimes pictured. They have their 
own spiritual values, and some of them are primarily con- 
cerned with problems of human welfare. Let us look at these 
spiritual values again from the biologist’s angle. 

The traditional postulate is that spiritual experiences are 
non-mechanistic. Why? Apparently because everybody says 
so. But this does not square with our biological experience. 
We have no experience at all of any conscious act apart from 
bodily organs that do bodily work. A very slight obstruction 
of the nutritive functions of these organs results in immediate 
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loss of all consciousness—coma. Various intoxications and in- 
fections that disturb bodily processes produce similar changes 
in conscious processes. 

And so we might go on piling up evidence that the spiritual 
life is real life in the biological sense; that all mental activity 
is bodily activity; that thinking and loving and hating and 
willing and imagining, that faith, hope, and charity and all our 
other spiritual powers are functions of bodily organs in the 
ordinary biological sense. That evidence cannot be marshaled 
here, for that would require a large book, and much of it is 
very technical and recondite. There is plenty of it. 

An unprejudiced survey of the data leads to the conclusion 
that spiritual experiences, all of our conscious acts, are bodily 
functions in just the same sense that muscular movements are. 
We know what the organs are in both cases, and where they 
are, and something of how they work. Muscular movement is 
a simpler function and we know more of the actual mecha- 
nisms employed than we do for emotion and thinking; but we 
do not know all about it, or as much as we would like and hope 
for, in either case. The advances in our knowledge during the 
last ten years have been prodigious. Few people realize how 
much we actually know about the structure of the brain and 
how it works. 

We do not know exactly how a muscle contracts or how a 
brain thinks, but we know that these organs do perform these 
functions as surely as we know anything in biology, and the 
scientific evidence is as complete and as convincing in one case 
as in the other. A hundred years ago as little was known about 
how a magnet attracts iron as about how a brain thinks, and 
both were regarded as magical by most people. We do not yet 
know exactly how a magnet works, but by common consent 
this machine has been divorced from magic. That has not yet 
happened for the brain, but probably it will in due time. 

We conclude, then, that the spiritual life is real life, a gen- 
uine vital process in the biological sense, something that we do 
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with our bodies. We can now understand why it is so tremen- 
dously important a causal factor in human behavior, why it is 
the greatest creative force in the world. 

All machines make things. This is natural creation. The 
product may be a knitted sock, a river delta, a litter of pups, a 
magnetic field, or an act of volition. There are natural causes 
and natural results for all of these. The products delivered by 
the human thinking machine are the most powerful forces 
that have ever operated in the history of our planet. They 
have changed the face of nature, harnessed for man’s use 
forces of wind, water, natural fuels, and electricity, built up 
social, political, and moral systems that have created civiliza- 
tion. This is no mean output for a machine. It is just because 
the process is mechanistic that it works practically within and 
upon the natural environment where we live and of which we 
are parts. 

V 

This is where the biologist comes out of the labyrinth—a 
radically mechanistic biology and a radically mechanistic psy- 
chology. What have we gained and what have we lost? 

Well, we have gained a practicable approach to the study 
of human nature—all of it—by scientific methods. By further 
revision and enlargement of our idea of mechanism to include 
machines whose products embrace conscious acts (and all con- 
scious experiences are acts) we have brought together objec- 
tive psychology and introspective psychology and converged 
their very diverse technical procedures upon the problems of 
human experience and conduct. We have enlarged the scope 
of human biology to include all that mankind does and experi- 
ences—a thoroughgoing renaissance of human biology by the 
substitution of law for magic. We have opened up a natural 
technique for the further control of human conduct, personal 
development, and social evolution leading to better bodies, 
better minds, better morals. 

On the last point, control of natural forces by man does 
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not involve the violation or abrogation of any laws of nature. 
We merely adjust our own procedures to these laws as we find 
them. So we make water run uphill by using a force pump 
which opposes a stronger force against gravity. Our hope of 
more effective control of human conduct and social evolution 
similarly lies in our ability to learn the laws of human nature 
and sociology. This we must do before we can adjust to them 
intelligently. And this is not an idle dream. We have proved 
its efficiency by doing it. We can do it better if we try hard 
enough. 

Now, what have we lost? We have surely lost any hope 
that we may have cherished of being able to do anything to 
human nature, or with it, by magic. So far as we work within 
the realm embraced by our experience up to date we can hope 
for results only by the use of such natural materials and forces 
as are available. And we can get results only in conformity 
with natural laws. These we must discover before we can ad- 
just to them efficiently. We cannot expect to do muscular 
work without a bodily organ, nor mental work without a bodi- 
ly organ. We cannot claim any power to initiate behavior, by 
voluntary effort or otherwise, apart from natural causes. We 
cannot make something out of nothing. 

The preceding remarks must be read in the light of the 
limitations of our inquiry. We are here considering the natural 
history of the spiritual life, and we can go no farther than the 
scientific method will take us. What may lie in the supernat- 
ural realm is beyond our scope. We can neither affirm nor 
deny about that. 

Then, again, we have no unrestricted freedom to do as we 
like about anything, to choose to which laws of nature we shall 
conform our conduct. People who seriously try to exercise 
that kind of freedom do not last long unless we catch them at 
it promptly and restrain them in the asylum.’ 


2The problems of human freedom obviously present the greatest difficulties in 
a mechanistic analysis of human nature. But they are not insuperable if only we 


are willing to forego the divine powers of performing miracles, as I have endeavored 
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This is only a part of the balance sheet. Everyone must 
complete it for himself and evaluate it for himself. From the 
biological angle it is tolerably satisfactory. Practically it 
works out very well. We have mechanisms for the control of 
the development of spiritual powers comparable with those 
everywhere recognized for the development of muscular 
powers. 

In training a child for muscular skill, say writing or violin 
playing, we are training his body. Learning these arts is a 
process of bodily growth. It can go no faster or farther than 
the bodily organs can be changed. The same thing is true 
when we train his memory, will power, and self-control. He 
acquires these spiritual powers as fast as he grows the organs 
that perform the functions. We know what the organs in- 
volved are in both kinds of learning. It is the child who must 
do the growing in both cases; we can only provide more favor- 
able conditions. But we can do this, and this is what our sys- 
tems of family and public education do. 

The child can grow in stature and muscular strength with- 
out giving any conscious attention to it. But he cannot de- 
velop honesty, self-control, or any other spiritual power in 
this way because it is the conscious functions that he is exer- 
cising, and the growth of their organs in these directions will 
not go on unconsciously. . 

Limitations of space forbid further elaboration of the prac- 
tical applications of this kind of human biology. There is no 
department of the spiritual life that is not illuminated, clari- 


to show in a paper entitled “Biological Determinism and Human Freedom,” Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XXXVII (1926), 36-52. There is a natural freedom in- 
volving no miraculous powers which is supremely valuable to us and which satis- 
fies every practical behavioristic and spiritual requirement. Some critics of this 
paper and of the more popular booklet, Fatalism or Freedom (New York, 1026), 
complain that the treatment is metaphysically unsatisfactory. That is not surprising. 
There was no expectation of solving any metaphysical problems, but only to go as 
far as the method of natural science can take us, It is no task for a biologist to try 


to square his data with metaphysical systems. 
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fied, and ameliorated by the recognition of this organic union 
with the rest of the vital process. 


VI 

Have we dimmed the luster of our spiritual values by 
mechanizing them? Let me ask another question. Are the 
landscape painter’s aesthetic appreciations impaired by knowl- 
edge of the laws of perspective and the chemistry of pigments? 
No, these are the tools of his trade. So are his brains and his 
ductless glands. It will not hurt him to know as much about 
how brains work as he does about mixing pigments. 

Will the moralist and the religious teacher gain or lose by 
learning more about the tools of his trade—the technique of 
education, of sociology, of psychology, and the physical appa- 
ratus employed in all of these? He has gained something in 
efficiency of control of his material. Has he lost anything? 
Not unless he has deliberately and unnecessarily thrown it 
away. Why should spiritual values be impaired by knowledge 
of the technique and apparatus employed in the cultivation of 
these values any more than agricultural values are? 

Let it be emphasized again that no attempt is made here 
to trespass on the fields of metaphysics or theology, but only 
to carry a biological survey as far as it can safely go with bio- 
logical methods. If our survey carries us over some traditional 
boundaries and supplies some landmarks that may be of use 


in the further culture of these non-biological fields, that of 


course is a satisfaction. What these non-biological disciplines 
may be able to do with data and methods that do not at pres- 


ent fall within the scope of natural science is no concern of the 


naturalist. 
This biological analysis is not materialism, idealism, real- 


ism, or any other of the current metaphysical solutions of the 


great riddles of the universe. It may be consistent with any 
one of these, or none of them; for it has taken us to no ulti- 


mates, no absolutes, no universals. It is an attempt to analyze 
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our verifiable experience up to date and to stop well within the 
limits set by the scientific method. What lies beyond is left 
wholly unexplored. We do not know ultimately what matter 
is, nor energy, nor mind. We know scientifically only some 
relations among these things. 

Faith may go far beyond knowledge, often with very bene- 
ficial results. On our thesis an act of faith, like an act of crea- 
tive imagination, is a natural function of a natural body. But 
its mechanism and its consequences cannot as yet be given 
adequate mechanistic formulation. Very good. We are for- 
tunately able to exercise these powers in advance of our knowl- 
edge of the details of the mechanisms employed, So art, meta- 
physics, and religion still supplement science, just as they 
supplemented common experience before the natural sciences 
were born. Their frontiers are always in advance of verifiable 
factual knowledge, and they give us appreciations, hopes, and 
aspirations that transcend anything that science can offer. For 


this we give thanks and take courage. 
But science is always pressing close behind and assaying 


the values that faith gropes for. Some of them are found to be 


counterfeit. Other values are greatly enhanced. Faith found- 
ed on knowledge and reaching beyond knowledge is basic in 


all human endeavor—commerce, science, religion. But a faith 


which contemns knowledge or ignores it is the root of supersti- 
tion and a bar to progress in any direction. 











CHRISTIANITY IN THE CHINESE LABORA- 
TORY: WILL IT STAND THE TEST? 





JAMES M. YARD 


Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, New York 


‘i RADICAL attack against religion is directed 
mainly at Christianity because that is well organized 
and aggressive; moreover, it is subsidized by soci- 
eties in foreign lands, These countries are usually referred to 
as “The Powers.” The Russian claim that Christian mis- 
sions are allied with “imperialism” seems therefore to be well 
founded. 

But while this article will deal almost entirely with Chris- 
tianity in China, it must be borne in mind that the radicals in 
the Kuomintang are against all religion. They press their 
claims against Buddhism, Confucianism, and Mohammedan- 
ism. Religion, so they say, is mostly superstition and has been 
used from time immemorial by those in authority as “‘a dope” 
to keep the common people quiet and in subjection. 

In addition to all the old philosophical arguments, they try 
to show how hopelessly out of date religion is when compared 
with modern science. In this connection they discuss miracle 
and prayer and seek to prove that men today need only science 
and that no man who knows science is religious. 

In all this they confuse religion with superstition, and the 
organization of religion with the life of religion. For example, 
in Christianity they confuse un-Christian ecclesiasticism with 
the simple religion of Jesus. The brilliant Dr. Hu Hsih did 
that in his short and stimulating article in the Forum for July, 
1927. Of course there are many very strong arguments against 
religion, especially against the old orthodox, unscientific creeds 
and rituals. If religion is to survive in China, or elsewhere, for 
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educated men, these arguments must be met and in many 


cases religious statements formulated afresh. 

The following paragraph from Tang Leang-li’s recent book 
is a good example of what Christians will have to face. Tang 
and others like him know the West and its weak points. They 
must be answered with like acumen: 

Young China is determined to end the dominion of the Christian 


missionary over her spiritual life. For the missionary, as a rule, regards 
a Christianity, that is decaying or has become obsolete in the West 


among all thinking persons, clergy as well as laity, a Christianity that is 
morally defective, intellectually absurd and historically untrue, as a 
suitable religion for an awakened China, which is no nation of savages. 
The enlightened West has surrendered her faith in the Joshua sun mir- 
acle and the Virgin birth of Jesus; young China refuses to be fed by an 
inferior philosophy, impractical ethics, witless superstition and old-world 
myths, which are passed on by the bulk of the missionaries in China as 


divine revelation and historical truth. 


Accordingly all who see what is at stake realize that one 
of the great intellectual battles of the ages is now on in China. 
That battle will be keen, exciting, and well fought, for the Chi- 
nese are probably the most tolerant people in religion in the 
whole world. No one is scorned there because of his religious 
belief or because of his lack of it. It is perfectly respectable in 
China to be an atheist. The religious battle will therefore not 
be bitter, but it will often be brilliant. I think dogmatic funda- 
mentalists will be forgotten in the early skirmishes; so far as 
the Chinese are concerned, I judge they are already out of it; 
only Christian liberals can stay in to the finish. 

Millions of Americans are vitally interested in this reli- 
gious aspect of the Chinese revolution because of the great 
amount of money which has been given by Americans to Chris- 
tian missions. At the close of 1926 there were in the neighbor- 
hood of 7,000 Protestant and 1,500 Catholic missionaries in 
China. The American Protestants were spending altogether 
about $10,000,000 a year and had more than $80,000,000 in- 
vested in colleges, churches, and hospitals. The total Chinese 
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Protestant community was 780,000 and the Roman Catholics 
had a membership of 1,970,000. It is no wonder that such a 
widespread revolution as the present should see this tremen- 
dous movement and single it out for attack. 

The radicals have been especially bitter against Christi- 
anity because of its political affiliations. It has been, so they 
claim, the instrument of oppression and imperialism. It is al- 
lied with gunboats and capitalism. In a pamphlet, The Anti- 
Christian Movement, the article on “Evangelism and Imperi- 
alism” alleges that Western governments have been using 
missionaries as forerunners of their colonization policy. Mis- 
sionaries opened the way and political control followed. “His- 
tory proves that Spain, France, England, Germany, and other 
Powers have secured their colonies and special rights in Afri- 
ca, the Near East, and Far East by using evangelism as the 
opening wedge for imperialism.” 

In the case of China the unequal treaties and toleration 
clauses and indemnities are also cited as evidence that mis- 
sions are in alliance with Western governments. It is this 
handle which the Russians have grasped in their effort to con- 
trol the situation. Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, of Shanghai and 
London, one of the secretaries of the National Christian Coun- 
cil, brings this out in a letter of March 2, 1927: 

It is this element which brings the really serious threat to the Chris- 
tian Church. This element is opposed to religion of all kinds and partic- 
ularly to the Christian religion on the ground of its supposed association 
with imperialism. In most cases the serious incidents which have been so 
widely reported are due to action by this Left Wing, sometimes with the 
connivance but not infrequently against the wishes of the moderate ele- 
ments. There is a real danger that this element may force the pace both 
in regard to the economic situation and in regard to international rela- 
tionships. 

Chinese with whom I have to do seem to me to give far too little weight 
to this danger. They speak as if it would be a comparatively easy thing 
to shed the Russian elements and the Chinese extremists when once the 
country is united. I cannot myself share this optimism. Moreover it 
seems to me that Christian leaders who are willing to accept help which 
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is of so dangerous and even of so evil a character in order to achieve an 
end that is in itself desirable are making a tragic mistake. 


That he was right, recent events have made clear. 

In the first place it must be noted, in connection with the 
religious revolution so far as Christianity is concerned, that it 
is not merely a matter for the foreign missionaries. There is a 
Chinese Christian church which has developed during the past 
hundred years. It has become self-conscious and able leaders 
have emerged only during the past decade, but it is now the 
most significant fact to be reckoned with in relation to Chris- 
tianity in China. That is true of both Catholic and Protes- 
tant. Six Chinese Roman Catholic bishops were consecrated 
at Rome October 28, 1926. 

Dr. Frank Rawlinson, editor of the Chinese Recorder, fa- 
miliar with every phase of the Christian movement in China, 
has this to say of the Protestant church: 


Its roots have struck deep down into Chinese life, even though nu- 
merically it is still weak. The greatest promise for its future is found in 
the vital way the Chinese mind and heart is responding to its implica- 
tions. It has in large measure become China-centric. The immediate 
need is to complete this process. It is indigenous to the extent that 
Chinese Christians are beginning to direct it. It is coming to grips with 
the Chinese mind and religious genius. 


This church has several severe problems to face: one is 
the anti-Christian attack; another is the organization of a 
church really Chinese; another is the relation of this church 
and its leaders to the missionaries in China and the mission 
boards in America and Europe. It must cut the leading-strings 
and govern itself. Only so can it be rid of one of the most bitter 
attacks hurled at it, namely, that it is a foreign institution. 
“Only as the church can become as truly Chinese in China as 
it is English in England, German in Germany, and American 
in America, can it overcome the handicap of appearing to be a 
foreign institution,” says Bishop L. H. Roots, of Hankow, one 
of the greatest Americans who ever went to China. 
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The real problem as a Christian leader sees it is well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Cheng Ching-yi, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of China, in a letter to the writer dat- 
ed May 31, 1927: 

Chinese Christians are being placed in a very delicate position. On 
the one hand, they must be loyal to their religious convictions, and on 
the other, they are also true lovers of their fatherland. It is not easy to 
be clearly understood by the people in the country of these facts, espe- 
cially because so many are linking Christianity with the foreigners who 
are not looked upon by good many people with friendly eyes at the pres- 
ent time. It seems that the principles of Jesus Christ are not difficult to 
accept in China, but since the Christian religion comes by way of the 
West, it is now being involved in the outcry of “imperialism” and “cap- 
italism,” two slogans that have found their way all over China. Chris- 
tianity is very much like a good thing in a bad place. 


One enormous difficulty is that while there have been ef- 
forts by the missionaries during the past ten years to transfer 
authority to the Chinese, they have not succeeded. The mis- 
sionaries, for the most part, have held on—in many cases ac- 
tually not knowing how to let go. The result is that able and 
loyal as many of the Chinese Christians are, they do not feel 
that the Chinese church is theirs; it still “belongs” to the mis- 
sionaries. Even such an outstanding man as T. Z. Koo, one of 
the national secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. in China, recently in 
the United States on an important errand, said in Shanghai 
March 27 at a conference on Chinese and missionary admin- 
istration: “The Christian church in China is an institution in 
which we Chinese Christians do not feel a sense of proprietor- 
ship. For instance, I was trained in the Anglican church, but 
I do not feel that the Anglican church is mine.” 

Not many missionaries have any feeling of resentment be- 
cause the Chinese are taking a larger place. They do not feel 
that there is a revolt against missionaries as such, though un- 
deniably that is true in a number of cases. I think Rev. Z. T. 
Kang, pastor of a big Methodist church in Shanghai, stated it 
fairly at the conference just referred to: “There are two 
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ways of looking at the situation. First, as a spiritual revolt 
in which the Chinese church is grasping for power. This is 
not a true estimate of the situation. Second, as a sign of life 
and growth in the Chinese church. Chinese Christians feel 
they must do something but do not yet know what. It is a 
time of hope because a time of co-operation. We must build 
the Chinese church together.” 

Chinese leaders, for the most part, view the situation with 
a broader vision than do the missionaries. The missionaries 
are intensely interested in the denominations and in the col- 
leges into which they have put their lives. The Chinese point 
of view is well illustrated by some further remarks by Mr. 
Koo: 


There are three points around which my thinking on the question of 
devolution revolves: 

1. Are we willing, whether missionaries or Chinese, to take what we 
have in personnel and organization and make a beginning with that to 
build a Chinese Church? For example, if I may be permitted to use the 
Y.M.C.A. as an illustration, when we start a new work we take the best 
group available as a board of directors and start with that. We do not 
wait ten years until we get the sort of men we want but begin with what 
we have, and gradually things begin to happen. We are trying too much 
to judge this question of transfer by Western standards of efficiency. 
You say if we attempt to start with only what we have our institutions 
will be in danger. There is likely to be less efficiency, waste, etc. Hence 
the Chinese hesitate to undertake these new responsibilities. We will 
simply have to take the risk to accept mistakes, waste, loss—it is an in- 
evitable part of the process. With all our Western efficiency we have not 
been able to save our institutions from the present crisis. Had we not 
better lose some in experimenting to find a better method? 

2. Denominationalism: I do not say that denominations must go, 
but I do not stand for them. They are a real problem in meeting the situ- 
ation. I wish we could take a few large cities and use the city as a unit 
rather than the mission, making the experiment of working together to 
face the whole situation. If we will try to face this problem with all it in- 
volves in men and money, then I will believe that you are really sincere 
in saying that you have no interest in perpetuating your own missions. 

3. Or again we may take certain parts of the work as units, and 
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think in terms of the whole nation or of a whole branch of the work. For 
instance, take education. The large universities are too big for the 
Chinese to think of taking them over now. Why not relate all the educa- 
tional work of the Church in one program. Study where to bury and 
where to build up. Could we not make the problem of support much 
easier? Why not sell off part of the large property of some institutions 
and endow the remainder, or another institution, so that the work may 
be carried on efficiently? This will not be possible until we can look at 
the whole Christian educational work as one problem. 


So far as the missionary personally is concerned he faces 
three questions: first, the problem of his relation to the Chi- 
nese church; second, his attitude toward the new national- 
ism; and third, the matter of his relation to his government 
and its military policy in China. Most of the younger group 
have already taken a very liberal attitude in all of these mat- 
ters and have been of great help to the Chinese leaders. Many 
men like Barnett, of the Y.M.C.A., and Leighton Stuart, of 
Yenching University, have accomplished more through pure 
friendship and understanding during the past three years than 
they accomplished in thirteen years before. 

On the other hand, there are men, like Bishop Graves, of 
Shanghai, who by their arrogant attitude have exhibited the 
very spirit of imperialism which is anathema to every red- 
blooded patriot, whether in the church or out of it. They em- 
phasize the chaos in China and fail to see the magnificent cre- 
ative spirit that moves over the whole land. Bishop Graves 
gave out an interview which was published by the New York 
Times on June 2, 1927, which well illustrates what I am say- 
ing: “There is nothing to compare with the schools and col- 
leges which the missions have slowly and laboriously built up 
with efforts extending over half a century. Yet we are asked 
to hand these over to the Chinese before they have proved 
themselves capable of establishing and managing any stable 
system of their own.” 

In like vein for two and a half columns he insults the Chi- 
nese patriots and discounts the great movements of which 
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some of his leading laymen are a part. Other missionaries 
have given out interviews as bad or worse. Men who talk in 
public like that have a certain inner scorn, an attitude of 
mind which the Chinese with whom they associate are quick 
to catch, and to resent. Miss Ting, general secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A. in China, meant just such missionaries as well as 
governments when she said last May, ‘‘For every person in 
China who shouts for a revision of the treaties there are one 
hundred who see that all we need is a new attitude on the part 
of the foreigners.” 

This new attitude is shown in a brilliant way by Bishop 
Roots, the Episcopal head of the Hankow diocese, in his arti- 
cle in the China Christian Yearbook for 1926. He recalls a 
conference of Christians, Chinese and foreign, called early in 
1926, when it was fully agreed that, although missionaries of 
the highest spiritual and intellectual qualities were more than 
ever needed in China, they would have to be willing loyally to 
serve under Chinese administrators, to accept responsibility 
for suck. tasks, and only for such tasks, as the Chinese church 
might assign. They must yield positions of responsibility to 
Chinese even more rapidly than the Chinese ask for them. 

Dr. E. H. Hume, long president of Yale-in-China, has de- 
fined the new missionary and his task in a recent article: 


I feel, as I look ahead, that the missionary of the coming days will 
be less and less one who seeks merely to engage in visible activities. He 
will do less medical work and less educational work than hitherto. Many 
of these earlier and important functions will be taken over by Chinese 
bodies, religious and otherwise. He. will find his largest service in the 
field of spiritual interpretation, as counselor, spiritual guide, co-operat- 
ing in all things—a servant and auxiliary of the Chinese Christian 
worker. 
As the possibility of international strain in the Pacific area increases, 
there is a pressing need that within the Christian movement there shall 
be found a great rallying point of international fellowship and co-opera- 
tion, of genuine spiritual understanding. Here lies the great opportunity 
for Christian missions in China in the days ahead. 
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The new attitude that must prevail is also well stated by 
Bishop Grose, of Peking, in a recent article in the Chinese Re- 
corder: 

Unquestionably the Christian movement in China faces today a 
great crisis. The crisis arises not from the desperateness of the situation, 
but from the magnitude of the opportunity. The future of Christianity 
in the Orient for a hundred years to come will be determined largely by 


what Western churches and nations do in the next five years. With the 
rapid unifying of China in a true nationalism, with the progress of the 
mass education movement, with the raising up of well-trained Christian 
leaders, with the growing determination of Chinese Christians to build 
up a self-supporting and self-perpetuating church, and with the more 
intelligent hearing of the Gospel, stimulated by the anti-Christian move- 
ment, it is only nine o’clock in the morning for the cause of Christ in 


China. 


T do not believe anyone has stated this whole complex sit- 
uation more clearly than it was put by Dr. D. W. Lyon at a 
meeting in Shanghai in April, 1927: 

First, we must learn to enter more intimately than ever into the life 
of the Chinese church, We must test our daily efficiency by the degree 
to which we have been able to have intimate fellowship with our Chinese 
friends and associates. We must be willing to pay whatever price is nec- 
essary to secure this relationship of intimacy. It will cost us much time 
which according to our former standards of efficiency may seem to be 
wasted. It will mean transferring our attention from organization to in- 
dividuals. It will involve placing a larger emphasis than ever before on 
purely personal relationships. I sincerely believe that our largest useful- 
ness will come along the path of unobtrusive and unselfish friendship. 

Secondly, we shall need clearly to keep in mind as our ultimate ob- 
jective. the discovery and development of the leadership which the 
Chinese church needs. 

Thirdly, we as missionaries will need to function less, to use the 


parlance of business life, in the réle of salesmen and more in the réle of 


experimenters. 

Fourthly, we need ever to remind ourselves that after all our pri- 
mary function is to show forth the spirit of Christ. We may be asked to 
render service along lines in which we had not considered ourselves par- 
ticularly qualified. We may even be asked to do things which are dis- 


tasteful to us. After all the fruitage of our lives will depend not so much 
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on what activities employ our time as on the spirit in which we live and 
do our work. 


The main trouble with the conservative group of mission- 
aries is that they do not grasp the fact that something truly 
magnificent has been born in China. They seem to think that 
China of 1927 is the same place as the China of 1900, or even 
1917. They are utterly mistaken, as I hope to show. Dr. 
Wakefield, of Boone College in Wuchang, in an interview pub- 


lished as late as July 24, said, “There is no nationalism in Chi- 
na in the sense that we know it... . . Patriotism is almost 
unknown. Chinese students seldom volunteer for the fighting 
line.” True, they are not quite so foolishly ready to die as 
Western youths, but thousands have gone into the army in 
spite of their philosophy that reason is a more civilized policy 
than war. Hundreds have been shot down in parades before 
official -yamens, and thousands are freely giving their services 
as teachers, lecturers, and writers. There is such a thing as 
Chinese patriotism; and there is, and will henceforth be, no 
place for the missionary who is unable to perceive it. 
Another question that will not down is that of the relation 
of the missionary to his home government. Heretofore he has 
had special protection under the treaties and the “toleration 
clauses.” Gunboats and marines have followed him, and when 
he or his property suffered, his government has exacted in- 
demnities from the Chinese government. Many churches, hos- 
pitals, and schools have been built with these indemnities. 
But it is this alliance with imperialism that has been one of the 
chief points of attack by the anti-Christian movement. The 
leaders of that movement have argued that people who come 
preaching a gospel of peace, of love, and of universal brother- 
hood should not depend on battleships and machine guns for 
protection. It is becoming more evident with every passing 
week that missionaries who insist on protection can be of no 
use in China. Professor John Dewey put it in a telling phrase 
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three years ago: “You cannot shoot Jesus to China on a can- 
non ball.” 

It is refreshing to know that missionaries, as well as phi- 
losophers, sensed that situation long ago, and that a group in 
North China signed and sent the following to the Department 
of State in Washington in 1924: 

The undersigned, American missionaries, are in China as messengers 
of the Gospel of Brotherhood and Peace. Our task is to lead men and 
women into a new life in Christ which promotes brotherhood and takes 
away all occasion of wars. We therefore express our earnest desire that 
no form of military pressure, especially no foreign military force, be ex- 
erted to protect us or our property; and that in the event of our capture 
by lawless persons or our death at their hands, no money be paid for our 
release, no punitive expeditions be sent out, and no indemnity be exacted. 


Dr. Frank Rawlinson, editor of the Chinese Recorder, one 
of the most ample-minded of the missionaries, made this state- 
ment on April 8, 1927: “I am inclined to think that when 
Christian work is resumed and missionaries understand anew 
their place therein, it will have to be on a basis in which the 
actual equality of China is recognized in diplomatic conven- 
tions, and that the missionary enterprise will have to be defi- 
nitely dissociated from gunboat policies.” 

But what is a missionary to do when the government in- 
sists on its duty to protect its citizens? The answer seems to 
be to go right along about one’s business when possible and 
when far enough away from gunboats. In the fall of 1926 the 
American consul at Chungking did all he could to urge all mis- 
sionaries to leave Chengtu. Many did leave, but about a dozen 
remained in spite of a shower of letters and telegrams. They 
are still there with a handful of Britishers doing a splendid 
piece of international service by their friendly calls and by the 
unusual work they are doing in carrying on the West China 
Union University and the Canadian Hospital. 

It seems to have been definitely settled through the events 
and discussions of these past months that an American consul, 
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at least, has no authority to order an American citizen out of 
a place of danger; he can only advise and exhort. So having 
exhorted his nationals, the consul at Chungking departed, tak- 
ing the last gunboat with him. 

In places where a missionary cannot escape the protec- 
tion of armed forces and there is any likelihood that his pres- 
ence may cause complications, it seems to me his clear duty to 
withdraw and thus avoid any suspicion of conniving with mili- 
tary forces. Mr. J. J. Cornelius (of Lucknow) makes that 
clear in his article in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1927. 
He quotes an illuminating paragraph from Professor Edward 
Thompson, of Oxford, who was for many years an official in 
India: 

If the churches wish to draw into their communion the non-Christian 
races of the world, they must shed a lot that seems to make for efficiency. 
They had the chance of a thousand years in the War; it was lost—and 
everyone knows that it was lost—largely because of the very powerful 
recognition which the state then gave them. And now? There was a time 
when the missionaries were often the only channel of protest against 
injustice. That channel is largely blocked today. From being a heroic 
and lonely enterprise, foreign missions have become praised and petted 
by imperialisms that are both better and astuter than those that went 
before them. The races to which the British and American missionaries 
are sent might wonder, with some justification, whether the John R. 
Mott era has been a blessing or a curse to them. The mission field will 
always have its heroes. But missionary “leaders” are now trusted and 
encouraged at foreign offices and colonial offices and ‘‘missionary states- 
manship” is a phrase that religious leaders delight in. The work of for- 
eign missionaries has deserved all the recognition now accorded, and a 
thousand fold more. But a gilded collar is a poor thing to take in ex- 
change for the greatest liberty in the whole world. 


There next comes the question, “‘What is the real attitude 
of the Chinese to the missionaries? Are the masses of the peo- 
ple hostile or not?” Dr. C. Y. Cheng, general secretary of the 
National Christian Council, for many years one of the most 
prominent Christians in China, made the following statement 
in Shanghai in April, 1927: 
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Some of the outstanding missionary achievements are monumental 
witnesses in China which cannot possibly be gainsaid or denied: the in- 
troduction to the Chinese people of the world’s Savior and Friend; the 
enlightenment of the ignorant; the uplift of the oppressed; the healing 
of the sick; the education of the young; the improvement of social con- 
ditions; the cultivation of cultural intercourse; in a hundred and one 
ways China has been served and helped by the missionary body which is 
the best friend of the Chinese people. It is true that the missionary has 
not yet reached his ideal, for the ideal is high; but the measure of suc- 
cess attained is sufficient to indicate a future of great usefulness. 


Sanford C. C. Chen, general secretary of the China Chris- 
tian Educational Association, made an even stronger state- 
ment: 


I am thoroughly convinced that never before in the whole history of 
the Christian movement in China have we needed more of the help and 


work of the missionaries than at the present time. China is entering a 
new age, the age of selection. She wants to select what is the best of the 


West, and at the same time preserve what is best in the East... . . 
We need more missionaries at the present time than ever before. The 
missionary will have a very much bigger place, and be expected to do a 
greater work in the future than in the past. 


In many places ultra-radicals have tried to stir up the pop- 
ulace against the missionaries and have failed in practically 
every case. There was an anti-foreign boycott in Chengtu in 
November, 1926. It was very stern and severe. No merchants 
would sell to foreigners. The servants all left; even a wet 
nurse left the baby she was feeding. Even so, during all those 
days the neighbors and friends of the missionaries called on 
them daily. Sometimes there was a constant stream of callers. 
They said, “We are so sorry about this boycott. We know that 
you are not responsible for gunboats and unequal treaties. We 
know you are our friends. We have come to assure you that 
we are also your friends.”’ On these visits they often smuggled 
in, under their long gowns, articles of food to help them until 
the markets should open again. One gentleman not quite bold 
enough—or perhaps not agile enough—-sent a fish by mail to 
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one of his missionary friends. There are many stories, in con- 
nection with the Nanking affair, of how both Christian and 
non-Christian Chinese risked their lives to save the foreigners. 
The radicals found it entirely impossible to arouse the popu- 
lace against the missionaries or the business men or consuls. 

Mr. Edward Munson, Y.M.C.A. secretary, writing from 
Foochow, April 30, 1927, tells a most illuminating story: 

Last evening I was at dinner with a small group of leading officials 


of the nationalist party, who are directing affairs in Fukien province. 
This included the chairman and the leading commissioners in the new 
committee government. It also included the educational, communica- 
tions and military secretaries. It was a dinner given by these officials to 
welcome Dr. and Mrs. Diffendorfer, of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions, to Foochow. The expressions of gratitude toward America for 
her example and assistance, pointing out the similarity in principle be- 


tween the American constitution and the principles of the Nationalist 
party, assurances of favor and protection for the Christian institutions 


and foreign missionaries—these were constantly on the lips of these 
young leaders who are making China’s new history. What a contrast to 


gunboats, barbed-wire entanglements, and war psychology! 


There is still a large place for the missionary, but he will 
play a very different rdle from that which he played in the 
past. His task will be different; his outlook must be different; 
his training will perforce be different. Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, 
an English Friend, secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil, one of the greatest men who ever went to China, said it 
this way in a recent letter to the author: 

Those who are ready to meet the new situation and adapt them- 
selves to it, who are absolutely loyal to the conception of Chinese leader- 
ship, have patience, sympathy, and the spirit of service, who will take 
time to make friends, who are prepared to stand aside and see things 
done in ways they cannot wholly approve rather than rush in and take 
over control themselves—such missionaries are needed more than ever 
today. 


As Bishop Grose says, the task is not that of converting 


pagans; it is the infinitely greater work of Christianizing all 
social contacts, East and West. The missionary must be an 
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expert in the incomparable work of bettering international 
and race relations. He is to help the races and the nations all 
around the world to attain a common culture, and in the proc- 
ess to help the different peoples to appreciate the great gifts 
that all have to contribute to this richer civilization. 

One phase of that total problem was well expressed by 
Professor Daniel J. Fleming at the Honolulu conference in 
July, 1927. He believes that “we must seek an ethical stand- 
ard for all religions.” It is in ethics and in culture that the 
world can unite, rather than in creeds, and the missionary 
must henceforth promote peace, brotherhood, and the unity 
of the world. 

After all, Christianity is a way of life rather than a creed 
or an organization. It is treading the true way, in a right rela- 
tionship with the whole world. For men and women, from 
whatever country, whose chief object is leading men and na- 
tions to discover this new way of life there will be a place in 


China. 
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Or MER stands in history as the most typical and 





influential, if not the most admired, of Tudor church- 

men. The story of his public career is to a great de- 
gree the story of the English Reformation; and the ideas and 
principles which find expression in his words and acts are es- 
sentially those which underlie Tudor Anglicanism as a whole. 
While his admirers of later days have been mainly of the low- 
church party, his influence has been strongly felt by high 
churchmen who have repudiated his leadership. The fact that 
Laud was numbered among the Erastians is not unconnected 
with Cranmer’s awe of kings; nor is it fantastic to suppose that 
Pusey’s Eirenicon was rendered possible by the ecumenical 
range of Cranmer’s churchmanship and his insistence upon the 
note of catholicity. 

On one side of his nature Cranmer was a Hamlet for whom 
the native hue of resolution was sicklied o’er by the pale cast 
of thought. Amid pressing crises he could pause to appreciate 
variant opinions, with results that disqualified him for that 
aggressive leadership possible only to prompt natures like 
those of Luther, Calvin, and Knox. An element of hesitancy 
and indecision, quite distinct from both timidity and prudence, 
entered into all his actions—a feature prophetic of the temper 
and policies of his church in later times. Cranmer’s lack of 
driving power, his relative unconcern for the triumph of his 
own views and plans, exposed him to that reverse of events in 
which he obtained the higher success of martyrdom. It was 
not Wittenberg or Geneva or Edinburgh, where downright 
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policies were pursued, that saw a great reformer perish in the 
flames, but English Oxford, in the land of illogic and com- 
promise. Or should we rather say, the land in which men are 
more intent on playing the game than on winning it? The 
Israel of which he was the Moses has like him exhibited more 
moderation than zeal, more breadth of view than depth of 
conviction, and has often been content with temporizing meas- 
ures. But there is a kind of greatness in the spirit of the An- 
glican communion of which these qualities are the natural 
accompaniment and, we might say, the condition. Its catholic- 
ity, comprehensiveness, and variety of spontaneous religious 
expression have been made possible by the very elasticity and 
indeterminateness which are found exemplified in the psychol- 
ogy of its chief reformer. 

But while too deliberative for a man of affairs, Cranmer, 
on the other hand, was not lacking in natural vigor. He was 
unique among the major reformers in the possession of a ro- 
bust physique, and was accustomed from youth “to ride rough 
horses; so that when he was bishop he feared not to ride the 
roughest horses that came into his stables, which he would do 
very comely.”” There is more than a dash of the knight-errant 
in the composition of his character. His assault upon Roman 
teaching is as vigorous, if not so violent, as Luther’s; and he 
fearlessly maintained his ground until temporarily overcome 
by the mental torture of his imprisonment and the conflict of 
loyalties between truth and his queen. He had, moreover, a 
mind extraordinarily fertile of fresh projects. Not even the 
responsibilities of office sapped his genius of this quality. From 
his proposal to Henry that the universities be consulted on the 
annulment of the royal marriage to the revision of the canon 
law and the project of a Protestant consensus, Cranmer was 
habitually surprising his contemporaries with constructive 
suggestions of real significance. 


*Strype, Memorials of Thomas Cranmer (London, 1853), I, 2. The reader fa- 
miliar with Tudor literature will recall a famous sentence of Sir Thomas Eliot: “The 
most honorable exercise in mine opinion . . . . is to ride surely and clene on a great 
horse and a roughe” (The Book Called the Governour [1531], I, xvii). 
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The relations of Cranmer with the persons and groups of 
the Continental Reformation have never been adequately in- 
vestigated, but his attitudes in general to the reforming par- 
ties are not in doubt. Cranmer was six years younger than 
Luther and twenty years older than Calvin. His awakening 
came with the reading of Erasmus and Lefevre, which he be- 
gan in 1511, when he was twenty-two. During the next dozen 
years he was a diligent student of Scripture and theology, 
“seldom reading without pen in hand,” and keeping copious 
notes which were to serve him well in later days. Luther’s 
books began to be read in England in 1520, and Cranmer was 
in touch with the Cambridge group among whom they were 
most influential. Toward Lutheranism his attitude was, how- 
ever, that of an independent inquirer. “Considering what 
great controversy was in matters of religion . . . . he bent 
himself to try out the truth herein.”” By 1525 he began pray- 
ing that the pope’s power might be abolished in England;* and 
when the royal marriage issue arose he denied the pope’s dis- 
pensing power, and hence the validity of the marriage of 
Henry and Katherine. His prominence in the King’s matri- 
monial business led to his promotion to the dangerous and un- 
coveted post of Archbishop of Canterbury on the eve of 
Henry’s most decisive acts affecting the church. 

In 1532, during his visit to Germany in Henry’s cause, his 
relations with Lutheranism became more intimate. At Niirn- 
berg he had conferences with John Frederick, Elector of Sax- 
ony, and spent much time in the home and company of the re- 
former, Andrew Osiander. The egotism of Osiander repelled 
the fine-mannered Calvin and the sensitive Melanchthon; 
Cranmer, on the other hand, formed with him a lasting friend- 
ship, took the Niirnberg reformer’s niece as his second wife, 
and maintained occasional correspondence with him for twen- 
ty years thereafter.* It has been suggested by Jacobs that the 

* Strype, loc. cit. 

* Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI, p. 32. 

*Strype, op. cit., I, 15. 
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preparation at this time by Brentz, Osiander, and others of 
the Brandenburg-Niirnberg Kirchenordnung directed Cran- 
mer’s attention to the need of a common order of worship.* It 
was apparently in this period too that he first made the valu- 
able acquaintance of Bucer, who was to become the mutual 
friend, as Osiander was the common opponent, of Melanch- 
thon and Calvin. 

The negotiations of 1535-39 between the Lutheran and 
the English theologians brought Cranmer again into intimate 
contact with the Germans. There is nothing to show, however, 
that he played a decisive part in these negotiations. His plea 
for decent housing for the German delegates in London in 
1538 indicates his good will toward them and his distress at 
the discourtesy by which Henry shabbily indicated his inten- 
tion to make of the whole incident nothing more than a by- 
play of his opportunist foreign policy. It is doubtful how far 
he approved the formula reached by the theologians. Even if, 
as seems probable, he at that time retained much of the Roman 
doctrine of the sacrament, he might, like the Romanist dele- 
gates at Regensburg in 1541, have admitted the undoubtedly 
Lutheran phraseology of this formula in a sense different from 
that in which it was understood by the Lutherans.° 

Certain aspects of Cranmer’s doctrinal position and eccle- 
siastical outlook deserve brief notice at the outset on account 
of their relation to his interest in the consensus project. In the 
first place, about eight years after the Lutheran-English nego- 
tiations he was led to a view of the sacrament virtually iden- 
tical with the reformed interpretation. It is the contention of 
Mr. C. H. Smyth’s recent volume on Cranmer that he is to be 
credited with an intellectual consistency that has hitherto in 
general been denied him. Smyth stoutly maintains that in his 


5H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Movement in England, p. 48. 


*For a narrative of these negotiations see Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 39 f. The confes- 
sion prepared by the theologians is contained in the Parker Society Remains and 
Letters of Cranmer, pp. 472 f. (App. XIII, “A Book Containing Divers Articles de 


unitate Dei,” etc.). 
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view of the Lord’s Supper Cranmer was never either a Luth- 
eran or a Zwinglian. Instead he held, after he had discarded 
transubstantiation, the residue of the Roman doctrine of the 
real presence till 1546, when he moved to an opinion identical 
with that which Bucer had earlier reached by another path. 
In respect to his view of the sacrament, Cranmer owed his 
conversion to Ridley, who had arrived at the same position 
through a study of Ratramnus.’ 

While the ambiguities and inconsistencies of this ninth- 
century monk of Corbie made it possible for both the principal 
sixteenth-century parties to claim him, his position gave pecu- 
liar encouragement to those reformers who favored the view 
which came to be known as the Reformed, in distinction from 
the Lutheran. He was indeed one of the few medieval authors 
in whom they could find aid and comfort. It helped to estab- 
lish their own catholicity that they could claim as a comrade 
one who had run the gauntlet of discussion and inquisition for 
seven centuries and survived uncondemned. The English re- 
formers made frequent use of his teaching on the Eucharist, 
the principal elements of which were identical with those 
which made up the doctrine of Zwingli, of Bucer, and of Cal- 
vin. Foxe notes the decisive influence of “Bertram”* upon 
Ridley, and the latter’s conferences with Cranmer over the 
work.® The language of Foxe here suggests that Cranmer had 

* Op. cit., pp. 50 f. 

* From the twelfth century Ratramnus was occasionally called Bertram, and he 
was constantly referred to under this name in the sixteenth century. A. Naegle, Rat- 
ramnus und die heilige Eucharistie (Wien, 1903), pp. 4 f. 


® Acts and Monuments (ed. Townshend), VII, 409. At his trial Ridley advised 
the commissioner, Dr. Brooks, to read Bertram. Jbid., p. 544. The De Corpore et 
Sanguine Domini of Ratramnus had been published by Johannes Prael at Cologne 
in 1532 with the doubly erroneous ascription: Bertrami presbyteri ad Carolum Mag- 
num Imperatorem. Leo Jud, that distinguished translator as well as prominent re- 
former of Ziirich, at once produced a German version to which Bullinger contrib- 
uted an introduction. Numerous editions and translations followed. An English 
version by William Hugh appeared in 1548: The Book of Bertram the Priest con- 
cerning the Body and Blood of Christ on the Sacrament. Although favorably men- 
tioned by Trithemius (Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, 1404), by John Fisher, 
- bishop of Rochester, against Oecolampadius (1527), and by Richard Smith in de- 
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anticipated Ridley in the new opinion; but Cranmer himself, 
and his intimate acquaintance, Sir John Cheke, both make it 
clear that the reverse is true." Cranmer’s own references to 
Ratramnus are expressions of warm approval.” 

But Cranmer also repeatedly asserts his own agreement 
with Bucer, as well as with Peter Martyr and the Swiss. Gard- 
iner had employed against him Bucer’s similitude of the sun 
and the sunbeams. Cranmer convincingly shows this to be in 


accord with his own teaching.” In another passage he re- 
marks: ‘In the place by you alleged he [ Bucer] dissenteth in 
nothing from Oecolampadius and Zwinglius.’””* As Gardiner 
had labored to show evidences of discord among the oppo- 
nents of Rome, Cranmer constantly suggests their essential 
concord—a concord which he was already seeking to bring to 
formal expression. This attitude extends to the Lutherans as 


fense of the mass (1546), the work was in 1559 put on the Index on the supposition 
that it was a Protestant forgery. Migne, Patrol. Lat., CX XI, cols. 104 {.; Realency- 
hlopidie (3d ed.), 16, 467; Harnack, History of Dogma, V, 381 1.; Parker Society, 
Works of Bishop Ridley, p. 159, footnote 3; p. 206; Naegle, op. cit., pp. 84 f. 

” The date of Cranmer’s conversion by Ridley, as stated by Cheke, was 1546. 
Parker Society, Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, p. 218, footnote 5. Smyth as- 
sumes, with probability, that Cheke was the editor of the Latin edition of Cran- 
mer’s Defence, op. cit., p. 60. 

"In reply to Gardiner, who had referred to Bertram in a list of those who had 
previously taught an erroneous doctrine of the Eucharist and had failed of accept- 
ance, Cranmer responds: “And as for Bertram he did nothing else but at the re- 
quest of King Charles, set out the true doctrine of the holy catholic church, from 
Christ unto his time, concerning the sacrament.” Answer to a Sophistical Cavilla- 
tion, etc. (1550). Parker Society, Writings and Disputations of Thomas Cranmer, p. 
14; cf. 13, 172, 196. Against Richard Smith, who, unfortunately for his cause, had 
approved Ratramnus, Cranmer quotes a sample of “Bertram’s doctrine” to show that 
it is in full agreement with his own (zdid., p. 78). Cranmer found in it that insistence 
upon the spiritual and memorial aspects which he now strongly favored. Cf. the 
concluding chapters of the treatise in Migne, P.Z. CXXI, 170, especially the phrases 
“in figuram sive memoriam,” “spiritualis est esca et spiritualis potus,’ and the cita- 
tion of John 6:64, similarly used by Zwingli and Oecolampadius at Marburg, 1529. 
B. Kidd, Documents of the Continental Reformation, No. 109, p. 248. 

” Writings and Disputations, 19, 90. Bucer has not, he notes, taught the error 
that the substance of the sun is here present on the earth, to which his opponent’s 
doctrine would be analogous. 


8 Thid., p. 78. 
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well as to Bucer and the Swiss. He was anxious to maintain 
an open road between Wittenberg and Canterbury."* Yet he 


was in closer accord with the Reformed; and when he wrote 
his Defensio Verae et Catholicae Doctrinae de Sacramentis 


(1550), this accord was complete.’* Smyth can hardly be con- 


futed when he says that Cranmer never was a Lutheran. The 
statement that he never was a Zwinglian is apparently based 


on a misconception of Zwinglianism." 


A second point of importance to note in approaching a con- 
sideration of Cranmer’s project is that in his view of the Cath- 


olic church he was a conciliarist. This statement calls for a 


brief exposition. Intensely English though he was, Cranmer 
had no thought of severing the English from the universal 


4 Writings and Disputations, pp. 20f.; pp. 179 f. 

* See especially lib, III, cap. xi, op. cit., pp. 58 f. 

* Cranmer’s doctrine differed from that of Luther, as did that of Bucer and 
Calvin. Smyth thinks (66) he finds a variation from the doctrine of Bucer; but 
Cranmer himself explicitly denies the variation alleged by Smyth, Writings and Dis- 
putations, p. 225. The phrases in which Smyth also finds (70) “a vigorous repudia- 
tion of Zwinglianism” are no less Zwinglian than the fifteenth article signed by 
Zwingli at Marburg or the eighth chapter of Zwingli’s Confession presented to 
Charles V at Augsburg. The error here is shared by many writers. It is that of be- 
ginning with the assumption that Bucer and Zwingli were representatives of two ir- 
reconcilable types of Reformed doctrine. Smyth ignores the common influence upon 
them of Cornelius Henrix Hoen and Hinne Rode, disciples of Wessel Gansfort, an 
influence that was determinative for both. Wessel was largely in agreement with 
Ratramnus and Wyclif, although apparently independent of both. Hoen and Rode 
developed Wessel’s interpretation and gave Zwingli his “est =significat” argument. 
Both Bucer and Zwingli held much more than what is suggested by that argument 
alone. The difference between them, like that between Calvin and Bullinger, was a 
matter of emphasis, not of substance. Hyma remarks that “Rode was more of a 
‘Calvinist’ in 1520 than Calvin was in 1535 before he met Bucer.” All these re- 
formers were in essential agreement. A. Hyma, The Christian Renaissance, pp. 
218 f., 286; “Hoen’s Letter on the Eucharist and Its Influence upon Carlstadt, 
Bucer, and Zwingli,” in Princeton Theological Review (January, 1926), p. 124f.; E. 
W. Miller and J. W. Scudder, Wessel Gansfort, His Life and Writings, I, 14s, 164, 
187, 203, Il, 38, 317 f. (the last citation is a translation of Hardenberg’s Life of Wes- 
sel of Groningen); C. Umann, Reformers before the Reformation, II, sto f.; G. 
Anrich, Martin Bucer, p. 47; O. Ritschl, Dogmengesh. des Protestantismus, 111, 87. 
For a nearly parallel view in Wyclif, see his De Eucharistia, p. 116, and the present 
writer’s article, “Some Emphases in Wyclif’s Teaching,” Journal of Religion, VIL 
(1927), p. 457. Zwingli cites “Wyclif and the Waldenses” for est =significat, CR, 
XC, 795. 
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church. It is true that his Erastianism limited his conciliarism; 
but both principles were employed in his resistance to the pa- 
pal claims. Burnet’s summary of a since lost manuscript of a 
long speech made by Cranmer after the legislation of Novem- 
ber—December, 1534, on the subject of church councils, is of 
interest here.” It should be remembered that at this period, 
as Cranmer was aware, Paul III had just come to the papal 
throne pledged to call a general council. It is not surprising 
then that Cranmer, supporting the cause of the new “Supreme 
Head of the Church of England,” should seek to guard against 
any recognition of the authority of a council held under the 
pope’s contro). On the one hand he cites Gerson’s De auferi- 
bilitate Papae, and the decrees of Constance, on the superior- 
ity of the council to the pope; while on the other he affirms 
that “the power of councils does not extend to princes... . . 
The standard of the council’s definition should be only taken 
from the scriptures, and not from men’s tradition.” 

In 1536 Cranmer signed, and probably framed, ¢xe judg- 
ment of Convocation concerning General Councils. This offi- 
cial document of Convocation emphatically approves general 
councils, when properly representative, in the following terms: 

As concerning general councils, like as all (taught by long experi- 
ence) so perfectly know, there never was, ne is, any thing devised, in- 


vented, nor instituted by our forefathers more expedient, or more neces- 


sary to the establishment of our faith, for the extirpation of heresies and 


an abolishing of sects and schisms, and finally for the reducing of Christ’s 


people unto one perfect unity and concord in his religion, than by the 


having of general councils, so that the same be lawfully had, and con- 


gregated in Spiritu Sancto, and be also conform and agreeable, as well 


concerning the surety and indifferency of the places, as all other points 


requisite and necessary to the same unto that wholesome and godly insti- 
tution and usage for which they were at first devised and used in the 


primitive church. 


Christian princes, he continues, should provide that they 
be not perverted to wicked ends; considering (1) “who hath 

* Burnet, History of the Reformation (ed. Pocock), I, 285 f.; Miscellaneous 
Writings and Letters, pp. 76 f. 
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authority to call a general council”; (2) whether the causes 
alleged for a council are adequate; (3) who ought to be the 
judges in a council; (4) the order of procedure in the council; 
and (5) “what doctrines are to be allowed or defended.” Nc 
genera) council should be called by the pope or any one prince 
without the express consent of “the residue of Christian 
princes,””* 

This is obviously designed to exclude both a merely papal 
and a merely imperial council, or one called by agreement only 
of the emperor and the pope. About the same time, presum- 
ably in reference to the proposed council at Mantua, Cranmer, 
with twelve other bishops and clergy, signed an “Opinion” in 
which it is explained that conditions are changed since the 
Roman emperors, by virtue of their general rule, authorita- 
tively called councils of the whole church: “Yet now, foras- 
much that the Empire of Rome and the monarchy of the same 
hath no such general dominion, but many princes have abso- 
lute power in their own realms, and an whole and entire mon- 
archy, no one prince may by his authority call any general 
council.”? One prince may propose it, but it is to be assembled 


on the free consent of all.” 
In the course of Cranmer’s trial, and on the occasion of his 


degradation in February, 1556, he presented a carefully word- 
ed appeal from the authority of the pope to that of “a free gen- 
eral council.” He here asserts that: “It is openly enough con- 
fessed, that a holy general council, lawfully gathered together 
in the Holy Ghost, and representing the holy Catholic Church, 
is above the pope, especially in matters concerning faith; that 
he cannot make decrees that men shall not appeal from him to 
a general council. . . . .” and states in the essential clause: 
“Therefore I do challenge and appeal in these writings from 


8 Burnet, op. cit., I, 284 f.; Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, pp. 463 f. 


* Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, p. 467. Cf. the “Protestation of the King, 
Council, and Clergy, 1537, against the Council of Mantua,” quoted by Jenkyns, Re- 
mains of Thomas Cranmer, I, x, footnote u. 
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the pope . . . . as well for myself as for every one that cleav- 
eth to me or will hereafter be on my side, unto a free general 
council, that shall hereafter lawful be, and in a sure place to 
which place I or a proctor, deputed by me, may freely and 
with safety come.’””’ For Cranmer then, the General Council 
was not infallible; but within the limits set by the standards 
of Scripture and the inalienable rights of temporal sovereigns, 
it was authoritative. Since for him the Roman papacy had de- 
serted the true church, and that church was now to be sought 
in the still uncemented sections of Protestantism, he would 
seek to secure the assembling of a conference of Protestant 
leaders who would prepare a basis of union for the groups they 
represented and thus effect the consolidation of Protestantism. 

At what date the idea emerged as a distinct plan in Cran- 
mer’s mind it is impossible to say. Its genesis may have owed 
something to Melanchthon, who in 1535, just when he was 
regretfully declining the invitations of Francis I and Henry 
VIII to undertake unification missions to their respective 
kingdoms,” wrote a laudatory letter to Cranmer in which he 
remarked that if there were bishops like him elsewhere there 
would be no difficulty in establishing general concord and re- 
form.”” Melanchthon had already begun to exhibit that in- 
clination toward the Reformed teaching on the sacrament 
which was later to cost him the loss of much Lutheran sup- 
port.” Whether it was these words of Melanchthon’s that led 
Cranmer to realize the possibilities of his position for institut- 
ing a unification conference or not, it was apparently to Me- 


7°H. Jenkyns, Remains of Thomas Cranmer, IV, 121 f.; Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings and Letters, pp. 224 {.; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, VIII, 73. Jenkyns remarks 
(p. 121) that Cranmer probably received help from a lawyer in drawing up this 
appeal. 

7 G. Ellinger, Philipp Melanchthon, ein Lebenshild, pp. 315 f. 

= Non difficulter et concordia orbis terrarum constitui et sanari ecclesia posset. 
Corpus Reformatorum, Il, 93. 

* J. W. Richard indicates Melanchthon’s response to a work of Oecolampadius 
(1530), which convinced him that many ancient fathers held the figurative interpre- 
tation. Philipp Melanchthon, pp. 242 f. 
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lanchthon that he first turned for foreign co-operation in the 
project. More than twelve years had since passed. The Eng- 
lish-Lutheran negotiations had broken down. The Council of 
Trent had held its first series of sessions. Luther had died, and 
the first Schmalkald War had left the German Protestants in 
a weak and distressful state. The death of Henry VIII and 
the succession of Edward VI, at the end of January, 1547, had 
given Cranmer once more his freedom of action as archbishop. 
Within the first eight months of Edward’s reign Cranmer be- 
gan to prepare the way for his consensus project. It appears 
from the correspondence of a Lasco that both he and Me- 
lanchthon were invited to England before October 11, 1547. 
On that date 4 Lasco wrote from Emden to Albert Hardenberg 
of Bremen that he was sending a messenger with a letter to 
Melanchthon “‘in regard to the call to England.””** On October 
26 Melanchthon, in a letter to Nicholas Medler, noted the re- 
ceipt of letters by which he was called into England.” This is 
our first intimation that Melanchthon had become informed 
of the proposal. It was not, apparently, till January, 1548, 
that he wrote Cranmer in reply. This letter, hastily written 
while messengers waited, consists of vague commendations of 
the proposal. He himself had “always desired that a summary 
of necessary doctrine should be publicly set forth.” He warns 
against ambiguities that would prove occasions of dispute to 
posterity.” On January 20, in a letter to Camerarius, he al- 
ludes to the offers of hospitality which he has received from 
Denmark and England; he prefers to remain where he is.” On 
May 1, possibly in response to a further communication, he 


* Nuntium mittimus Witebergam ad Philippum aut ubi is sit, scribimusque ad 
illum de vocatione in Angliam de qua hodie ad te scripsi. Kuyper, Johannis a Lasco 
Opera, II, 61; Jenkyns, Remains of Thomas Cranmer, I, 329. It is barely possible 
that 4 Lasco does not mean to suggest that Melanchthon shares the invitation. 

5 Hic tabellarius literas mihi attulit, quibus in Angliam vocor. C.R., VI, 715. 

Ne reliqui posteris ambiguitates tanquam pfAov Epidos. C.R., VI, 801. 

* Since the word “principes” in the text is doubtful, the passage may or 
may not mean that Cranmer’s invitation has been followed by one in the King’s 
name. C.R., VI, 790-91. 
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wrote more at length to Cranmer, but was still disappointing- 
ly indefinite as to his own participation. Once more he em- 
phasizes the importance of reaching unambiguous terms in the 
proposed consensus. The confession to be drawn up, will, he 
expects, not differ greatly from the Augustana; but some ad- 
ditional articles should be included for the sake of clearness. 
“Tn the church it is better to call a spade a spade than to cast 
ambiguous utterances before posterity as the apple of discord 
is said in fables to have been offered to the goddesses seated at 
the feast.” In one sentence he seems to hope to be present. “TI 
will gladly listen to other learned men and declare my opinion 
in turn... . as is fitting in a conference of pious men.””* 
But he says nothing of the prospect of the journey, and gives 
no indication of a definite decision to go. 

Cranmer pressed the invitation, writing at least four let- 
ters in series to Melanchthon, and seeking to influence him 
also through mutual friends. On July 4, 1548, he wrote to 
a Lasco: “I am now sending a third letter to Melanchthon, in 
which I exhort him to come to us.”” He had already at least 
once invited a Lasco himself, and the latter had indicated his 
intention to come, but had been prevented through some un- 
expected business. He now urges a Lasco to come and to di- 
rect all his care and planning to the one end of securing Me- 
lanchthon’s presence.” A Lasco himself did his utmost to 
further Cranmer’s wish. What we may suppose to have been 
the second of Cranmer’s letters to Melanchthon over the mat- 
ter had been sent in care of 4 Lasco, who intrusted it to Aepin- 
us for delivery. A Lasco now wrote Hardenberg on July 28 
asking him to inquire of Melanchthon whether he had re- 
ceived this letter, and to request a reply. On August 4 a Lasco 
received Cranmer’s letter of July 4, and understood from it 
that no reply had come from Melanchthon. He immediately 
wrote to Melanchthon, expressing doubt about the delivery 


** Toid., col. 894. 
” Ut omnem curam cogitationemque tuam in hoc unice convertas, ut Philip- 
pum nostrum plane nostrum facias. Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, p. 421. 
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of the former letter, inclosing a copy of Cranmer’s letter to 
himself, and laying the matter upon Melanchthon’s con- 
science.’ This letter indicates that the writer had himself 
written Melanchthon in “April or May,” and recalls the fact 
that he had written Hardenberg, as just noted.” 

In order to strengthen his plea with Melanchthon, Cran- 
mer seems to have induced a number of leading men to write 
to him. On May 26, 1548, Melanchthon informed Camera- 
rius, Ego in Angliam multorum et praecipuorum literis vocor. 
Sed nondum ex Germania discedam. He hopes the English 
will move wisely in the beginning of so great a change. He has 
lovingly warned them, he says, to set forth after grave deliber- 
ation a pious confession, lest they later become divided into 
sects.** Apparently he was thinking of Cranmer’s proposal as 
primarily an English concern. Two months after this letter 
Cranmer was seeking the good offices of Hardenberg to per- 
suade Melanchthon. On July 28, 1548, he wrote what is only 
incidentally an invitation to the Bremen pastor himself and 
primarily a request to him to join in the appeal to Melanch- 
thon. He explains that he has called to his side “‘many pious 
and learned men,” some of whom have already arrived: of 
Melanchthon, however, he has “no certain intelligence.” “For 
which cause we most earnestly entreat of you, if by any means 
you can accomplish it, that you will endeavor to induce him te 
take the journey hither.’’ Ample assurances are given of per- 
sonal safety, of traveling expenses, and of the greatness of the 
opportunity—one much greater, he observes, than that which 
drew Melanchthon to Cologne in 1543. There is no indica- 
tion of Hardenberg’s response. 

Still unsuccessful, Cranmer wrote a fourth letter to Me- 

°° Nescio qua conscientia vocationem hanc negligere possis. 

C.R., II, 92-95; Kuyper, Johannis a Lasco Opera, II, 618-19. The Parker So- 
ciety editor, Dr. Cox (Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, p. 421, note 7), mistaken- 
ly supposes that the letter of 4 Lasco to Hardenberg had reference to the tertia 
epistola of Cranmer; the letter of August 4 shows that a Lasco had not learned of 


the tertia epistola when he wrote. 
* C.R., VI, 918. * Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, p. 422. 
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lanchthon on February 10, 1549. Here he prays God, who has 
“rescued our Island from the waves” of trouble which church- 
es elsewhere are suffering, that he will gather a perpetual 
church, not only there, but in other nations. “For many pious 
and learned men have come over to us, some from Italy and 
some from Germany, and we are daily expecting other.” Will 
not Melanchthon consent to adorn their society with his pres- 
ence? “I am well aware,” he adds, “‘that you have often de- 
sired that pious and wise men taking counsel together and 
comparing their judgments, should set forth with the weight 
of their authority some work that would embrace the chief 
matters of ecclesiastical doctrine, and transmit the truth un- 
corrupted to posterity,” and he warns Melanchthon against 
inconsistency, and against resisting the manifest calling of 
God. 

The letter was to be delivered in person by 4 Lasco, who 
had resided with the writer “on intimate terms for some 
months past.** About a year later a fresh invitation was dis- 
patched, receipt of which Melanchthon notes laconically in a 
letter to Camerarius, April 15, 1550.°° There is no specific evi- 
dence that Cranmer was the author of this invitation, though 
that is not unlikely. 

As for Melanchthon, so far as records show, he met with 
silence the whole bombardment of invitation. His letter to 
Cranmer of March 1, 1549, is not a reply to Cranmer’s letter 
of three weeks earlier, and contains no reference to the pro- 
posal. It is clear, of course, that the correspondence between 
Cranmer and Melanchthon is not completely preserved. Two, 
at least, of Cranmer’s letters are lost; and it is possible that 
some communication from Melanchthon was sent between the 
dubious acceptance of May 1, 1548, and the irrelevant but 
friendly letter of March 1, 1549. Nevertheless everything 

* Op. cit., p. 425. A number of authorities have been searched in vain for infor- 


mation as to whether 4 Lasco met Melanchthon during his continental visit of this 


period; we have no record of the delivery of the letter. 


® Ego rursus in Angliam vocor. C.R., VII, 573. 
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goes to show that Melanchthon finally “did not choose” to 
join the conference in person. 

Meanwhile Bucer had also been invited to England. On 
September 3, 1548, he writes to Cranmer describing the trou- 
bles that have fallen upon Strassburg: “‘Wherefore,” he says, 
“we are daily expecting the termination of our ministry. And 
as we would prefer to undergo any suffering rather than dwell 
in the tents of Kedar, how very acceptably does your reverend 
fatherhood offer yourself to our relief.’”*° Cranmer now (Oc- 
tober 2) sent Bucer a further urgent and cordial invitation. 
The letter contains a suggestion, though no clear indication, 
of the plan for a consensus. “You will not,” he assures Bucer, 
“be of less benefit to the universal church of God while you 
are with us than if you retain your former position. ... . 
We will make it manifest that nothing will be more gratifying 


9937 


or delightful to us than the presence of Bucer.”*” Bucer, how- 


ever, stuck to his now dangerous post for half a year more. On 
December 23 he thanked Cranmer for having “called us from 
death to life,”’ but did not indicate a decision.** On the follow- 
ing day he wrote Peter Martyr, now at Canterbury, suggesting 
that the invitation might be extended to three of his col- 
leagues. Of these, Paul Fagius (whose son was already in 
school at Canterbury) was also invited, and on March 24 
Peter Alexander wrote on Cranmer’s behalf urging them to 
come at once. They had already been dismissed by the Senate 
on March 1.*° They arrived in England some days before 
April 26, 1549, when they wrote a joint letter to the ministers 
at Strassburg.” 

It was apparently due to Melanchthon’s non-participation 
that the plan was halted. Cranmer evidently felt that Me- 

® Original Letters, II, 532. 

* Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, pp. 423 f. 


8 Original Letters, II, 333. 
” [bid., p. 538. Cf. Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, I, 283; Smyth, op. cit., 
pp. 157 f. 


Original Letters, II, 544. 
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lanchthon was the key man, without whose co-operation no 
general consensus could be arrived at. The scholars at his side 
were men of a different class. For the most part they were 
men who lacked any continental influence, or had lost it, and 
could not speak for imposing groups. Capable and moderate 
men they might be, but to proceed with them alone would be 
to present a consensus of exiles, not of representatives. In- 
deed, Cranmer seems not to have opened any serious discus- 
sion of the matter with them. His invitations to Bucer contain 
no explicit reference to the subject. If he discussed the mat- 
ter with Bucer while they were together at Lambeth, Bucer’s 
published correspondence does not reflect such conference. 
Neither Bucer’s letters to Calvin in 1549, when he had occa- 
sion to refer to the Consensus Tigurinus," nor Calvin’s letters 
to him and to Somerset®’ contain any references to the matter. 
None of the brilliant company of foreign divines in England 
seems to have been initiated into the plan. The talents of the 
visitors were employed in teaching, in ministering to foreign 
congregations in England, and on the English Prayer Book. 
Yet all effort did not cease on account of Melanchthon’s lack 
of response. 

While between Cranmer and his invited guests the pro- 
posal was left in abeyance, the same project, or one very like 
it, was being canvassed in Switzerland on behalf of the royal 
Council. Christopher Mount (or Mont), a talented German 
who had been in Henry VIII’s employ on important missions 
—he had conveyed an invitation to Melanchthon in 1535*°— 
was now posted at Strassburg. His letters to the Council at 
this period“ are valuable for their information on the moving 

* August 14. C.R., XIV, 350-58. 

“C.R., XIV, 437; XIII, 64 f., 531 f. 

*8“Mfont, Christopher,” Dictionary of National Biography. “Though he could 
not induce him to come to England, he induced him to abstain from visiting 
France.” (This is of course a misleading explanation of Melanchthon’s decision, 
which was taken in obedience to his prince.) 


“Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1547-1553; Camden Society, 2d Series, 
XXXVII, 110 f. 
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drama of continental affairs. On June 13, 1549, he sent the in- 
formation that Zurich and Berne would not join a Swiss- 
French league and that they would not fight against the Eng- 
lish.** On October 20 a letter was dispatched to the Senate of 
Zurich in the name of the boy King cementing good will in 
these terms: “We cannot but hold you in special affection 
(non possumus et nos quogue non vehementer vos amare), 
and the more because we have understood from the frequent 
letters of our faithful and beloved servant, Christopher Mont, 
both your friendly disposition toward us and ready will to de- 
serve well of us. In addition to which there is a certain mutual 
agreement (consensus) concerning the Christian religion and 
true piety, which ought to render this our friendship the 


closer.’’*® 


A similar letter was sent to Berne, as is evident from the 
reply of the Bernese Council to King Edward on December 
14. From this letter it appears that Mount had conveyed the 
King’s letter in person. Whether from Mount’s conversation 
or from the letter which he conveyed to the Bernese, the latter 
had become aware that a “council” was projected. “With 
respect to a future council,” they state their determination to 
continue in their own religious settlement of 1528; they will 
not however refuse to participate in a “general or national 
council” if it is held in the spirit of the Lord, its members given 
safe conduct, and the Scriptures taken as the standard.“ Dix- 
on, without explanation, connects the activities of Mount in 
Switzerland with Cranmer’s project.*® The suggestion is sup- 
ported by the apparent identity of the plan with his own. 

With these diplomatic approaches we cannot leave unmen- 
tioned the proposal submitted by Dr. Bruno, a Lutheran in 
the pay of the Council, and indorsed by Cecil in October, 1550. 
The Discursus D. Brunonis was printed by Dixon, in all its 

* Calendar of State Papers, 1547-1553, p. 38. 

“ Epistolae Tigurinae, p. 1. 

“ Original Letters, I1, 718. 

* History of the Church of England, III, 08. 
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“brutal Latinity,” as a footnote. It crowds the text out of 
four pages of his History.” It is framed in anticipation of a 
renewal of the Council of Trent. It contains an extended list 
of most serene kings, German princes, counts and cities, and 
Swiss Evangelical cantons favorable to the Protestant cause, 
and advocates joint action of them all in sending “some of our 
bishops” with Bucer, Melanchthon, Brentz, and other leading 
theologians to the forthcoming meeting of the Council. If they 
effect nothing at the Council it will be necessary to form a “‘de- 
fensive league” of the Protestant powers. Some negotiations 
had taken place, in which an unnamed “messenger from the 
princes of Germany,” possibly Bruno himself, had informed 
Cecil that the princes consulted “desire and propose a mutual 
conjunction with the King’s Majesty, who is raised up by God 
for the beautifying of the Church of Christ.” They further 
suggest that in case war is declared against either themselves 
or England the alliance is to be so dissembled as to appear 
other than religious, while between themselves it is to be un- 
derstood that they are “‘one body in Christ.”’ This ambitious 
but unethical scheme did not get beyond the sanction of 
Cecil. The Bruno proposal, at least in the advice of the ‘“‘mes- 
senger,” recommends a Lasco as special counselor of the gov- 
ernment, but bears no evidence of any reference to Cranmer. It 
is quite possible that Cranmer, now since the fall of Somerset 
less closely in touch with the Council than formerly, knew 
nothing of it, and even that a Lasco had not been consulted. 
If it was not solely the product of Bruno’s own scheming, its 
genesis may with some probability be ascribed to the artful 
brain of Cecil. 

Nothing came of these political maneuvers. But Cran- 
mer’s proposal for a meeting to frame a consensus was yet to 
be vigorously renewed. Somerset was executed January 22, 
1552; Northumberland, whom Cranmer consistently opposed, 
was now in the saddle. Trent had resumed May 1, 1551. The 


” Op. cit., ITI, 345 f. » Op. cit., III, 349-50. 
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Emperor was seeking to impose the compromise of the Jn- 
terim, and Melanchthon had adopted a modification of it. 
Maurice of Saxony, who held the balance of power in Ger- 
many, had secured the attendance of Protestant representa- 
tives at Trent (Autumn 1551), while forming a pact (Janu- 
ary 15,1552) with Henry II which presently made possible a 
Protestant attack upon the Emperor. Charles was soon de- 
feated in the Second Schmalkald War (April, 1552), and the 
Truce of Passau (August 2, 1552) prepared the way for the 
Peace of Augsburg three years later. These events were close- 
ly watched in England.” While in Germany the turn of the 
tide against Charles dashed the imperial projects for a Luth- 
eran-Roman reunion, Cranmer apparently felt the time oppor- 
tune for a resumption of his effort. He may also have felt 
peculiarly at this time the need of an authoritative general 
Protestant pronouncement as a stabilizing influence on the 
English situation. The Hooper incident had been decided in 
his favor, but it had given expression to a strain of radical pu- 
ritanism far more extreme than that of Geneva. Northumber- 
land, a shabby adventurer, was simulating Protestant zeal as 
a cloak for his rapacity. Something might be hoped for from 
the precocious wisdom and piety of the King; but his tenure 
of life was precarious. 

Cranmer’s works of 1550-51 on the Eucharist showed 
clearly his fundamental agreement with a Lasco and Calvin, 
and with Bucer, whose death, February 28, 1551, had deeply 
bereaved many English as well as Continental associates. The 
Consensus Tigurinus, framed by Calvin and Bullinger (1549), 
was hailed by both Bucer and a Lasco; the latter, with Calvin 
himself, saw in it the promise of a wider union, and issued an 
edition of the text in London (1552).°° Bucer had stated that 
he believed he would agree with 4 Lasco if they should con- 

See the correspondence of Mount, Moryson, and Wotton, Calendar of State 


Papers, Foreign, 1547-53. 
® Kuyper, op. cit., 1, lxv; Il, 646, 650; Kruske, Johannes & Lasco, p. 79. 
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fer.” The points of difference in theology represented by these 
leaders and their followers were so slight as to make it seem 
probable that they would vanish, like those of Calvin and 
Bullinger, on adequate mutual explanation. Melanchthon, 
too, it was known, was not far from the Reformed doctrine, 
especially on its most controverted point of the Eucharist. He 
had disappointed Cranmer before; would he do so again? 
Bullinger, as inheriting the leadership of the left wing of 
the Reformed, desired to see the English Reformation move 
more rapidly in a Puritan direction. He held Cranmer in some 
degree of suspicion, and offered him unsolicited advice. On 
February 24, 1551, he wrote to Cranmer urging him to advise 
the King against sending delegates to the approaching meet- 
ing of the Council of Trent, and interceding on Hooper’s be- 
half. Cranmer’s reply to this letter, over a year later (March 
20, 1552), marks the resumption of his plan. The Hooper in- 
cident was now closed, and Hooper was Cranmer’s guest at 
Lambeth. The advice regarding Trent was also, he explains, 
superfluous, as the King had never considered the course sug- 
gested. But Cranmer had decided to recommend to him the 
plan of a “synod of most learned and excellent men” to be con- 
voked “in England or elsewhere.” The King had indicated his 
approval of this plan, as being most useful for the Christian 
commonwealth (reipublicae Christianae utilissimum). It is 
not for us to fail the church of God in a matter so important. 
He is writing “Dr. Philip” and “Dr. Calvin” on the matter; 
and he asks Bullinger to “consider how the synod may most 
conveniently be assembled either in England or elsewhere.” 
The letter to Calvin is of the same date. He desires a har- 
mony of doctrine in order to unite the churches of God. To 
this end he has often wished for a meeting of learned and godly 
men, that, having deliberated together, they might hand down 
to posterity an authoritative statement. The doctrine of the 
* Micronius to Bullinger, August 28, 1550. Epistolae Tigurinae, p. 369. 
* Miscellaneous Writings and Letters, p. 430. 
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sacrament especially should be defined, in answer to the de- 
crees of Trent on the subject, thus ending the dissensions over 
the sacrament of unity by which the church of God has been 
so grievously injured. He is writing Melanchthon and Bul- 
linger: ‘I beg,” he says, “that you will deliberate among 
yourselves how this synod may most conveniently be assem- 
bled.”” 

To Melanchthon he wrote a week later (March 27). In 
the early church, he observes, differences were settled by 
councils of the apostles and elders. Had the differences be- 
tween reformed groups been so settled, the Emperor would 
not have made war on them. “It is truly grievous that the sac- 
rament of unity is made by the devil food for disagreement, 
and, as it were, the apple of contention.” He therefore pro- 
poses a conference of those who excel in erudition and judg- 
ment. If Melanchthon objects that the matter cannot be set- 
tled without the aid of princes, Cranmer answers that he has 
consulted the King, who “places his Kingdom at your dis- 
posal,” and promises security and assistance. He has written 
Calvin and Bullinger, exhorting them not to fail in a matter so 
necessary to the respublica Christiana. Melanchthon had re- 
cently written him®* of the Tridentine decrees on the worship 
of the host; let this diligence of ungodliness be answered by a 
corresponding zeal in setting forth the doctrine of godliness.” 

What response did these letters elicit? Calvin replied 
promptly, in a letter of some length. He laments the license 
and confusion that prevail, not sparing to single out Cran- 
mer’s father-in-law, Osiander, as a trouble-maker. He has 
learned with joy of the success of the Gospel in England, 
where Cranmer, he knows, has had a hard battle to fight. “I 
know,” hesays, “that your purpose is not confined to England 
alone, but together with her you take consideration for the 
whole world. The generous disposition of the most serene 
King, and his rare piety are deservedly to be admired, since 

® Tbid., pp. 431-32. * This letter is not extant. * Ibid., p. 434. 
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the pious plan of holding such a gathering [conventu] is ac- 
companied by his favor, and he offers a meeting place in his 
Kingdom.” The lack of intercourse and of holy communion 
between Christians is one of the evils of the day. This is chief- 
ly the fault of princes, who consult only their own security. 
“Thus it comes to pass that the members being scattered, the 
body of the church lies mangled.” As far as he is personally 
concerned he will not shrink from crossing ten seas for the 
purpose, if he can be of any service. He would find reason 
enough for this if it were only to serve England. But since 
there is proposed a weighty consensus of learned men, proper- 
ly composed according to the standard of Scripture, by which 
churches otherwise far separated may be brought to unity, he 
would adjudge it wicked on his part to decline any labors or 
annoyances. Nevertheless he hopes that smallness of his ca- 
pacity (tenuitatem) will cause him to be excused. If so, he 
will perform his part by prayer. He reminds Cranmer that 
Melanchthon is too far off for ready communication. Bul- 
linger will probably have answered already. “I wish,” he adds, 
“that my ability were equal to the ardour of my zeal. But 
what I at first declined, I perceive the difficulty of the business 
compels me to attempt; not that I should merely exhort you 
but that I should implore you to go forward, until at least 
something be effected, if all does not turn out as you wish. 
Farewell, most accomplished leader, sincerely revered by me. 
May the Lord continue to guide you by his Spirit, and bless 
your holy labors!” 

This characteristic letter shows Calvin to have been fully 
sympathetic with Cranmer’s proposal, and to have regarded it 
with moderate hopefulness. His language constitutes a prom- 
ise to go to England if his services are needed. Perhaps the de- 
preciation of his own abilities may be due to the fact that 
Cranmer’s letter did not convey an explicit personal invita- 
tion, but only proposed in a general way the holding of a con- 


*C.R., XLI, 312-14. The editors remark: Vix dubium esse potest hanc ad 
finem Aprilis vel initium Maii referendam esse. 
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ference. He may have been a little puzzled or a little piqued 
by the rather brief and casual way in which Cranmer had 
opened up so important a project. Cranmer, in his part, un- 
doubtedly desired the presence as well as the approval of his 
correspondents, and thought to show them respect by present- 
ing only a shadowy plan which they were invited to complete. 

Cranmer, awaiting word from Melanchthon and Bullinger, 
did not reply till October 4. He was now persuaded that the 
plan would have to be at least temporarily abandoned. He had 
had, so far, no word from Melanchthon; Bullinger, he says, 
has answered that he fears it is vain to discuss a council while 
Germany is so disturbed by war that neither he nor Melanch- 
thon can leave their churches. Consequently the project must 
be relinquished either completely or until a more convenient 
season. ‘“‘As for us, we are again vigorously engaged in reform- 
ing the English Church.” 

There exists an undated reply of Calvin to this decision to 
postpone the matter indefinitely. Since a general gathering to 
set forth our common teaching is excluded, he warmly ap- 
proves (vehementer laudo ) the new plan to carry forward the 
Reformation in England itself. Here Calvin animadverts up- 
on certain defects in the English reform hitherto, and admon- 
ishes Cranmer not through negligence to leave the task of re- 
form unfinished.” 

Melanchthon seems never to have replied to Cranmer’s 
letter of March 27, 1552. Whether at Cranmer’s request or 
not, he was, however, once more invited to England in the fol- 
lowing May. On August 10, 1553, he informed Camerarius 
that he had been called once again to England by royal letters 
sent the previous May; and that in the meantime the pious 
King had died.” 


"CR, KAA, 370: 


° Calvin, Epistolae (Geneva, 1616), pp. 134-35, quoted by Jenkyns, Remains 
of Thomas Cranmer, I, 347; Beza, Life of John Calvin, tr. F. Sibson (Philadelphia, 
1836), pp. 298 f. 

“CRs Vill; 138. 
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To what cause are we to attribute the failure of Cranmer’s 
project? Strype, without particularizing, remarks: ‘The trou- 
bles at home and abroad frustrated this excellent purpose.” 
Smyth unhesitatingly lays the blame at Melanchthon’s door. 
Melanchthon, he says, “preferred the ignominy o{ submitting 
to the Interim to the inconvenience and possible danger of a 
journey to London.”” In this judgment no consideration is 
given to the question of whether Melanchthon could honor- 
ably have absented himself from Germany during the trou- 
blous times of the Schmalkald Wars. His alleged “ignominy” 
was not at any rate the ignominy of ease. He complained to 
Cranmer™ of the “‘miseries” and “‘tumults” amid which he was 
placed. To Calvin he wrote October 1, 1552, three days before 
Cranmer’s letter abandoning the project: “I am living as in a 
wasp’s nest.” If exile comes, he adds, “I am determined to 
turn to you.’”” He was, in fact, striving, perhaps mistakenly, 
for a consensus within Germany; and he regarded that as his 
first task. Until the internal Lutheran tumults were composed 
he must have felt that he could not negotiate as a representa- 
tive. To have gone to England would have been to flee from 
Germany. It would have been of little advantage to Cran- 
mer’s aim for him to have joined the discussions as an émigré. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the treatment accorded by 
Henry VIII to the Lutheran delegates in England in 1538 had 
justified considerable hesitancy about attending further con- 
ferences there. Melanchthon may have prejudged the confer- 
ence to failure and felt it a waste of time to take any concern 
for it. His failure to reply to Cranmer is in that case discour- 
tesy, but it is nothing more. 

The assumption that Melanchthon’s aloofness was the 

* Memorials, II, 159. 

* Smyth, op. cit., p. 40. On p. 48 he quotes Dalton’s John a Lasco, tr. Evans, 
in condemnation of Melanchthon’s failure to aid Cranmer “in the most decisive 
hour.” 

* May 1, 1548, C.R., VI, 894 f.; July 4, 1553, C.R., VIII, 1109. 

© C.R., XIV, 415. 
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sole cause of the relinquishment of the project is also open to 
objection. It is due, inter alia, to oversight of the letter of 
Cranmer of October 4, which mentions Bullinger’s advice, 
with Melanchthon’s silence, among “many things” (multa) 
which have led him to postpone action. It is probable, from 
his language, that he would have renewed the proposal at the 
first favorable opportunity, as he had already once done after 
an interval. But he had staked success upon the aid of the 
young King, on whom now lay the hand of death. The royal 
invitation to Melanchthon sent two months before Edward’s 
death may indeed represent a renewal of Cranmer’s purpose. 
Before Melanchthon received it, he had learned the news of 
the King’s decease. This is the real terminus. Other factors 
in the situation might have nullified the effort; the change of 
sovereigns at once put its success out of the question. 

The foregoing brief survey of the documentary history of 
Cranmer’s proposal has afforded the reader little definite indi- 
cation of the content of the plan. There is no evidence that he 
ever drew up a schema of the projected conference. The evi- 
dence for the fact that he had such a plan at all rests upon the 
correspondence that has just been examined, and from his 
brief letters it is difficult to guess how far he had shaped in his 
imagination the details of procedure. We may be sure, indeed, 
that, whatever outlines the matter had assumed in his own 
mind, all was left so elastic as to be readily modified at the 
suggestion of others. In the letter to Bullinger of February 20, 
1552, he is not even determined to have the meeting in Eng- 
land, though that is assumed in the letter to Melanchthon of 
the twenty-seventh. In the letter to Calvin of October 4, 1552, 
he refers to the project as consilium meum de conventu doc- 
tissimorum et optimorum virorum in Anglia habendo. Ob- 
viously the presumption is that the conference is to meet in 
England, and the personal interest and favor of the King have 
been enlisted with that end in view. The phrase just quoted 
indeed may be taken as containing Cranmer’s plan in a nut- 
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shell. Possibly it is the entire plan. If he could assemble under 
protection a meeting of the doctissimi et optimi of Protes- 
tantism, he was confident that the consensus issue would take 
care of itself. 

Smyth regards the proposal as “an echo of the Conciliar 
Movement,” and adds: “To convene a general council of 
Protestantism . . . . to discover a formula that would unite 
all the divergent forces of the Reformation... . that was 
the dominant aim of Cranmer’s statesmanship.’”*° But the 
conciliar movement aimed at more than formulas; it aimed to 
establish a supernational representative form of church gov- 
ernment. From evidence presented in previous paragraphs it 
is clear that Cranmer favored, in broad lines at least, a con- 
ciliar government of the church Catholic, the true church 
which in his mind was now to be sought among those who had 
severed connection with Rome. We are justified then in sup- 
posing that the consensus of the wise and good for which he 
immediately planned was thought of as initiating some con- 
ciliar means of maintaining that intercommunion which dis- 
sension over “the sacrament of unity” had prevented. Such 
traditional phrases in the correspondence we have cited as “‘the 
church of God,” “the universal church of God,” “rvespublica 
Christiana,” may be taken as significant of Cranmer’s ideal, 
which is that of a general reintegration by conciliar means. 
He must have seen, however, beyond the difficulty of securing 
the presence in a conference of those qualified, grave obstacles 
in the way of the erection of a conciliar system. For the ac- 
complishment of this end his plan so far as revealed, was en- 
tirely inadequate. For his conception of a general council, as 
we have seen, was that it required not only the favor of one, 
but the concurrence of all, Christian princes. Calvin at times 
attributed the general disunion primarily to the discords of 
self-seeking princes; and Cranmer was equally aware of the 
seriousness of this factor. Any insistence upon Cranmer’s con- 
ception of the valid council would necessitate its indefinite 

” Smyth, op. cit., p. 36. 
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postponement. Cranmer was not, however, the man to insist 
upon definitions, and he probably hoped, as Calvin did, for 
the co-operation of enough princes to make possible some 
steps toward the goal of comprehensive conciliar union. 

This project of Cranmer was seriously put forward and, 


although void of visible results, it should not be dismissed as 


fantastic, but taken seriously as a chapter in the history of the 
ideals of the Reformation. From Cranmer’s point of view in 


that movement it was reasonable to expect of the proposed 
conference some useful outcome. If he had succeeded in gath- 
ering about him at one discussion table Melanchthon, Calvin, 
Bullinger, and a select number of the troop of foreign scholars 
who were his guests in England, the fathers of Trent would 
have trembled and Protestantism would have taken on new 
vitality. From all that we know of the temper and opinions of 
these men, they would hardly have found cause for serious dis- 
agreement. They would in all probability have reached a con- 
sensus; and a statement put forth on their authority could not 


have failed to prove of epochal significance.” 
“Dr, Philip Schaff delivered an address before the General Presbyterian Coun- 


cil at Edinburgh in 1877, entitled The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions. It is 
concerned with the proof of harmony of doctrine among the standards of all the Re- 
formed groups, not with projects of agreement or union. But it opens with an allu- 
sion to Cranmer’s proposal, in which Dr. Schaff uses the following words: “Cran- 
mer, the moderate and cautious reformer and martyr of the Church of England, the 
chief framer of its liturgy and Articles of Religion; Melanchthon, the preceptor of 
Germany, the gentle companion of the heroic Luther, the author of the Augsburg 
Confession, and the surviving patriarch of the German Reformation; Bullinger, the 
friend and successor of Zwingli, the teacher and benefactor of the Marian exiles, 
and the author of the most oecumenical among the Reformed Confessions; Bucer, 
the indefatigable, though unsuccessful, peace-maker between the Lutherans and 
Zwinglians, and the mediator between the Anglican and the Continental Reforma- 
tion; Calvin, the master theologian, commentator, legislator, and disciplinarian, who 
was then just in the prime of his power, and (in the language of John Knox) at the 
head of “the most flourishing school of Christ since the days of the apostles’”— 
these representative men, assembled in Lambeth Palace or the Jerusalem Chamber, 
would have filled an important chapter in church history, and challenged the assent 
of the Reformed Churches for a common confession of faith that embodied their 


learning, wisdom, and experience” (The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions, p. 
2). (There is, of course, no proof that Calvin was consulted till after the death of 


Bucer.) 
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fining the expression “the Jewish world.” One might, for 

example, understand these words in a thoroughly objec- 
tive sense. If this were the viewpoint emphasis would be laid 
upon the description of the territory of Judah, its extent, loca- 
tion, physical features, and natural resources, upon the popu- 
lation, its composition, racial affinities, social classes, manners, 
customs, and institutions. It is not here proposed, however, to 
approach the topic from this angle: first, because that has re- 
cently been clearly and adequately done in the fourth chap- 
ter of the biography of Jesus written by Professor Shirley 
Jackson Case, and second, because all that is sought here is 
a suggestive sketch of a historical background, and this can- 
not be done in a purely objective fashion. It is proposed, 
therefore, to include in the term ‘‘Jewish world” those sub- 
jective or spiritual forces which moved in it, and indeed to lay 
the emphasis upon them. 


[: THE interests of clarity it will be best to begin by de- 


I 

It is helpful, in approaching this subject, to state certain 
broad conclusions which may be reached by a study of the 
general significance of Old Testament history. 

1. The first is that in every great age of their history the 
people of Israel have found themselves face to face with an 
insistent and practically significant dilemma which divided 
them and their leaders into two opposing factions or groups. 
It is unnecessary to labor this point. Those who know their 
Old Testament will recall many examples of it. 
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To cite a concrete instance, there is the cleavage between 
Ahab and Elijah. Ahab stood for a policy of adaptation to the 
world’s life. He allied himself first with Tyre and Judah 
against Damascus. When, later, Assyrian ambition threat- 
ened the West, he made an ally of Damascus and effectively 
checked the Assyrian advance at the battle of Karkar, 854 
B.c. Ahab’s complaisant religious policy is a direct reflection 
of the policies he attempted to carry out in the realms of poli- 
tics and social life. Elijah’s opposition to him likewise has a 
political and social background. His policy was one of inde- 
pendence, of the differentiation of Israel from the world. 

This case will suggest many others, e.g., the cleavage be- 
tween Isaiah and Ahaz. But what has been said will serve to 
suggest the desired point: that all the way down the scroll of 
Israel’s history there is a vertical line of division which cuts 
across every sphere of life, in every age, on the question of 
what the Hebrew attitude to the life of the world should be. 

2. The second conclusion is that the source of this endless 
division was external and not internal. It was not due to any 
excessive disposition to pugnacity in the nature of the Hebrew 
race. But on the contrary it is traceable mainly to the cir- 
cumstance that these people when they came forth from 
the nomadic stage of their existence elected, quite without 
inkling of the inevitable consequences, to settle in the land 
we call Palestine. 

One has only to glance at a map of the Near East to un- 
derstand why students of those civilizations refer to the land 
of the Hebrews as “the Palestinian Bridge.” It is the one 
feasible near-eastern land route between Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. Here was a natural focal point of external pressure, 
a spot where forces moving in opposite directions inevitably 
met, a veritable hotbed of dilemmic possibilities. 

The moment the Hebrews gained a footing upon this 
bridge they began to feel the effects of their new environment. 
They had thrust themselves, by force, into the center of the 
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world. Like all young and vital races, they were self-conscious 
and self-confident. But, as they encountered various power- 
ful social and political forces, they began to realize that ad- 
justment to life in that habitat was a complex and difficult 
matter. The contact of their native independent spirit with 
these necessities of adjustment placed them on the horns of a 
dilemma from which they have never yet escaped. If they 
conformed to the world, which was one alternative, they must 
contemplate assimilation and loss of identity. If they refused 
to conform, which was the other alternative, they must place 
their material existence in grave jeopardy as the price of 
maintaining an intangible integrity. This perpetual dilemma 
perpetually divided Israel in every phase of its life. 

3. Thirdly, the point may be made that all of Israel’s in- 
stitutions were shaped by the necessities imposed upon them 
by this dilemma. An institution is an instrument of social 
technique. It is an organization called into being by a social 
need which, as time passes, adapts itself to changing circum- 
stances until its work is done and it settles into the rigidity 
of institutional arteriosclerosis. 

It was even so with the institutions of Israel. They were 
called into being by social needs. The monarchy, for example, 
was the solution conceived by the prophet Samuel to relieve 
the political pressure exerted by the Philistines. The temple 
likewise was an institution conceived by David, and founded 
by Solomon, for the centralization of the control of religious 
sanctions in social life. And when the Jewish state in Pales- 
tine was revived after the exile, the rebuilt temple, through 
its clergy, became the instrument by which Babylonian Juda- 
ism gained control of society because it alone suited the need. 

4. Lastly, it may be suggested that Israel’s conception of 
God is an outgrowth of the nation’s age-long effort to find a 
solution for its great dilemma of relationship to the world at 
large. The mobile war-god of Deborah is manifestly differ- 
ently conceived to the god of Solomon, who dwells in seclusion 
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within the Holy of Holies. The god of Hosea condemns the 
blood of Jezreel for which the god of Elisha gave sanction. 
Whatever we may think of God himself, we cannot doubt that 
men’s ideas of God change from age to age, nor can we readily 
escape the admission that those changes reflect our chang- 
ing circumstances, 

It is not surprising to find, then, that the Hebrew people 
were always divided in their conceptions of God, and that 
behind these differences there are always corresponding dif- 
ferences in institutional technique. 


II 


In respect of the great dilemma the Jewish world in which 
Jesus lived was no differently situated than that country had 
always been. The Jews of his day faced the problem of con- 
tact with the outside world in a form more intense than it had 
ever before been presented. 

This foreign influence had three sources. 

When the waves of Alexander’s world-conquest had sub- 
sided they left behind a fertile sediment of Hellenistic life 
in the lands which they had covered. As they lost political 
power the Greeks began to gain headway in the world of 
trade. By the times of Jesus they were the commercial suc- 
cessors of the Phoenicians, and the tenacity with which they 
held control of certain cities is directly related to their com- 
mercial proclivities. Through trade, as well as through kin- 
dred tastes, their relationships with Rome were close and mu- 
tually profitable. In Palestine Greek cities were independent 
of Jewish control and were organized into leagues for defense 
and mutual help. 

Life in these cities and the areas dominated by them re- 
flected the Hellenistic spirit, with its love of pleasure, luxury, 
and the material refinements of life. Greek was the language 
spoken. Greek customs prevailed. Greek money circulated 
briskly for the gratification of Greek tastes in food, clothing, 
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and house furnishings. Each of their principal centers had 
its stadium, public bath, banquet-music hall, and forum. The 
Greeks knew themselves to be intruders, and unconsciously 
cultivated that peculiar type of social and economic aggres- 
siveness by which early generations of foreigners seek to pre- 
serve their foreignness. 

From the point of view of influence on the native popula- 
tion perhaps the greatest contribution the Romans made was 
the sense of the power of the world which their presence sym- 
bolized. Whenever he encountered Roman authority, even in 
its humblest representative, there stirred in the mind of every 
thoughtful Jew the consciousness of his people’s perennial 
problem. To conform, or not to conform—these were the al- 
ternatives he pondered. And the difficulty of decision was 
made all the greater through some beneficent effects of Roman 
rule. The Romans made the roads safe from brigandage, and 
the seas from piracy. Thus they stimulated world-trade, 
raised the standard of living, and made life and property more 
secure. Their systematic and well-organized administration 
was superior to any that hapless land had ever known before. 
Roman power daily impressed upon the many the necessity 
of contact with the outside world, and, upon not a few, the 
advantage in making that contact friendly. 

A third factor which contributed to the foreign assault on 
Jewish society was that not inconsiderable body of Jews from 
foreign lands who returned to the homeland either for perma- 
nent residence or on pilgrimages to the great national feasts. 
Josephus may exaggerate in placing the number of those who 
returned for Passover in the year 66 A.D. at three million. Yet 
they were undoubtedly numerous enough to make a definite 
impression on society. The assault of the world’s influence 
through them was subtle and hard to meet. They, too, were 
Jews. Indeed, in their zeal, generosity, and enthusiasm for 
Judaism as a cult and as a faith they surpassed their native 
coreligionists. 
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And yet every returning Jew was a link with the great 
outside world and a witness for its social values. In many 
ways they transformed Judaism. It is known that the Baby- 
lonian Rabbi Hillel exercised a very profound liberalizing 
influence on Jewish life in Palestine. If, then, this foreign- 
born exponent of the law influenced Judean viewpoints, how 
much more so would those who knew not the law so well con- 
tribute to non-Jewish tendencies! 

Thus it is quite clear that in the days of Jesus the Jewish 
world, whether in the homeland or abroad, was being pressed 
from many quarters to seek a solution for the old problem of 
relationship to the world, and that, no matter which alterna- 
tive they adopted, serious consequences seemed inevitable. 
Jewish society as a whole, then, ranged itself in two groups, 
according as men favored one or the other of these alterna- 
tives. 

III 

As a nation or race grows old and sophisticated the social 
forces within it begin to crystallize into institutions. In these 
institutions may be found the technique by which different so- 
cial groups hope to solve the problems which confront society 
as a whole. Though there were many distinct social groups 
among the Jews of Jesus’ day, only two of them had developed 
their technique to the stage of important institutionalism. 

It is natural to think of the temple as the outstanding in- 
stitution of Israel. It was the institution in which centered 
the social machinery of the group which is known as the 
Sadducees. Let us consider for a moment what kind of a tech- 
nique they had developed. The temple was a national insti- 
tution. In it were daily offered the various animal and other 
sacrifices, oblations, and offerings which were believed to 
avail for the nation as a whole. 

The great annual feasts and fasts of the nation centered 
in the temple. Space does not permit a description of the cere- 
monies which gave these occasions significance. The chief 
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feasts were Passover, the Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast of 
Pentecost, the Feast of Lights; and the chief fast was the Day 
of Atonement. There is, however, one characteristic which al! 
these occasions had in common. They were destined to draw 
the people together, to bring them into a geographical center, 
if only for a few days in each year, or, in other words, to make 
them think of themselves as a social unit. 

The same centralizing tendency is seen in the various 
taxes and tithes by which the temple was supported. These 
were specified by law and fortified by religious sanctions. But 
their chief significance lay in the opportunity they offered 
for the concentration of the country’s wealth for the support 
of a ruling caste. 

Considered as a social institution, then, the temple and all 
its related observances represent the technique of centralized 
social control by an arbitrarily distinguished class. This class, 
in the days of Jesus, was known as the Sadducean party, com- 
posed of temple priests and their lay adherents. These latter, 
as we might expect, were drawn almost entirely from the rul- 
ing classes, men of large means, widespread interests, and cor- 
responding social, economic, and political influence. 

It is unnecessary here to go into the question of the origin 
and history of the Sadducees. But this much should be said: 
that their history shows that in the centuries in which they 
exercised control of the Jewish community in Palestine their 
general tendency was toward a policy of accommodation or 
conformity to the world. Whenever, in other words, the pres- 
sure of foreign influence seemed to jeopardize the life of the 
nation on its material side, they were ready to compromise. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous example of this is found in the 
high priests of the Greek period who were ready to Hellenize 
the nation in order to maintain their control over it. The Sad- 
ducees of Jesus’ day were no exception. Though they were, in 
the eyes of the people, a religious party, they aspired to take 
the place in this non-sovereign state which the king and his 
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nobles had taken in the pre-exilic monarchy. And with this es- 
sentially worldly policy their whole philosophy of life coin- 
cided. 

With the Sadducees, on the extreme right wing, stood a 
party which in the days of Jesus was not organized as such, 
but which was even then feeling its way toward institutional 
'- self-expression. This party later came to be known as the 
Zealots. Within a generation of the death of Jesus it had be- 
come strong enough to sweep the older groups off their feet 
and plunge the country into the disastrous war with Rome, 
which resulted in the destruction of the temple in 70 A.D. 
This party agreed with the Sadducees in that its members 
were nationalists. Their only real difference from them lies 
in the realm of procedure. They wanted to do immediately 
and by armed resistance what the Sadducees hoped to do 
gradually by skilful intrigue, namely, re-establish Judea as an 
independent nation. They, too, belonged on the side of con- 
formity to the world because their standards of value were the 
standards of the world. 

But the most significant institution of Judaism in the days 
of Jesus was not the temple but the synagogue. If we reflect 
for a moment upon this institution we shall see how different 
was its genius to that of the temple. In the first place it was a 
local institution which tended to build up the community 
consciousness of the smaller centers of population. It tended, 
therefore, toward decentralization on the economic and politi- 
cal sides of life. It was emphatically not monarchical in spirit, 
but aimed rather at the socialization of the material benefits 
of life. 

This is seen in the nature of the service it rendered to the 
local community. It acted first as a local court for civil and 
criminal cases. On the Sabbath it was a center of enlighten- 
ment, inspiration, and edification for the local people. Through 
the week the education of the junior grades of children was 
carried on there. And in many communities schools for higher 
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grades were conducted in close relationship to the synagogue. 
The synagogue specialized in service to the local community, 
just as the old local sanctuaries had done in pre-exilic Israel. 

And yet there was a tremendous difference. The local 
sanctuaries were entirely independent of each other, with 
chaotic results. But the synagogues had a connectional bond. 
To understand the nature of this bond is to understand anoth- 
er difference between the synagogue and the temple. The 
temple system based its religious authority on a literal inter- 
pretation of the five books of Moses. But the synagogue based 
its authority on the five books of Moses as interpreted by the 
scribes, a professional class of religious lawyers and expositors 
of Scripture, most of whom belonged to the Pharisaic party. 


The synagogues were under Pharisaic control. 
Thus the synagogue was the instrument of the technique 


which the Pharisees had developed to solve the great question 
of relation to the outside world. Nor is it hard to see that this 
technique was one of nonconformity to the world. The Phari- 
sees sent their teachers to every corner of the world, where as 
many as ten Jewish families could be gathered, to teach their 
people the distinctive observances, duties, customs, and be- 
liefs that made them Jews no matter where they were. Their 
system removed resistance to the world from the sphere of 
politics and economics to the sphere of ethics. 

On the side of the synagogue belonged also the monastic 
communities developed by the group known as the Essenes. 
They were monkish celibates who lived in rural communities 
and devoted themselves to the subjugation of the natural hu- 
man appetites. They were thoroughgoing determinists who 
exempted nothing at all from the sway of destiny. They be- 
lieved that God is the author of good only, and that the evil 
in the world comes from an opposing cosmic force. Conse- 
quently their technique was one of avoidance of evil by with- 
drawal from the world. In their seclusion they schooled them- 
selves to bear such evil as might be destined for them, and 
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studied to wait patiently for some supernatural intervention 
of God in the natural order, whereby alone salvation might 
come, Their technique, then, belongs on the side of noncon- 
formity to the world. 

As we might expect, these two great types of reaction to 
the world’s life divided the Jewish people into two groups or 
factions, even though the great mass did not realize what it 
was all about. The battles fought by these right and left 
wings were staged in an institution known as the Sanhedrin. 
It was constituted, under Roman authority, as the highest 
executive court of the Jews for such matters as the conqueror 
allowed them to control. It was composed of seventy men 
drawn from the Sadducean priesthood, the scribal class, and 
the laity. In the days of Jesus the Sadducees were still in con- 
trol of this body numerically. But some of the lesser Saddu- 
cean priests, some of the middle-class laity, and nearly all of 
the scribes belonged to the Pharisaic opposition. And this 
opposition was stronger in point of intellectual power and of 
social influence than the Sadducees. They aggressively chal- 
lenged the latter all along the line, even on their control of the 
temple and their discharge of its priestly functions. 


IV 


Every institution ultimately develops a philosophy by 
which it rationalizes itself, or, in other words, justifies its ex- 
istence. When this philosophy and its corresponding institu- 
tion are compared they are seen to be interdependent, It is 
impossible, here, to make such a comparison adequately, but 
some light may be thrown on the world in which Jesus lived if 
we consider very briefly three points of intellectual or dog- 
matic difference between the Sadducees and the Pharisees. 

To the first point of disagreement reference has already 
been made, namely, the authority of the unwritten law. The 
Sadducees held that the only source of authoritative knowl- 


edge of the will of God lay in the five books of Moses. Those 
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books, as everyone knows, concern themselves very largely 
with the temple, its services and its obligations, It can easily 
be understood, therefore, why the Sadducees took this posi- 
tion. If their dogma were granted it definitely tied the nation 
down to the one technique of life of which the Sadducees held 
the hereditary monopoly. 

The Pharisees, on the other hand, insisted that interpre- 
tations, extensions, and particular applications of the written 
law made by qualified scribes were of equal authority with 
the statutes on which they were based. It is not hard to see 
why they so insisted. Once grant them their position and the 
world was theirs. It gave them carte blanche for the justifica- 
tion of any technique they might evolve. It gave them almost 
unlimited power to adjust their system to circumstances while 
still retaining it as a system. It enabled them to invent new 
customs and standards by which to keep their people con- 
scious of their distinction from the gentile world. 

Thus it appears that here, as always, dogmatic differences 
are rooted deep in social life. When they cease to be so rooted 
they wither and are forgotten. The Sadducees and the Phari- 
sees both wanted the same thing, control of society. Hence 
their difference on this question of authority. 

The two parties clashed again on the question of destiny. 
The Sadducees insisted on the absolute freedom of the human 
will, or, in other words, on man’s power to shape his own 
destiny. Nothing is predetermined or foreordained. We at- 
tain, in this world, the values to which our skill and knowledge 
and other resources entitle us. It is not hard to see why they 
believed this. Their technique was one of adjustment. But 
such a technique can never be sure of getting anywhere if 
there is an overruling power which decrees the end, no matter 
what we do. The Sadducees were opportunists. Given skilful 
leadership a nation might, they held, aspire to and get what- 
ever it wanted. All things could be influenced by will and 
skill. Even God himself, their very temple cultus taught, was 
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not immune. Offer him that which he demanded in the way of 
sacrifices and obligations, and his favor and assistance were 


assured. 


The whole technique of the Pharisees, however, promoted 
the doctrine that destiny has a place in life. The Pharisees 


said God’s will must be considered in every phase of life. 


Hence their extension of the written law. But this conception 
of God’s interest in human life implies that he has a purpose 


for it, and therefore has the power to overrule. Yet the Phari- 


sees were not theological fatalists. They couldn’t be. They 
held that man has the power to control his destiny to this ex- 


tent that he may decide what his attitude to the divine sover- 
eignty will be. They had to make this concession to human 
freedom to provide motivation for their legalism. If men had 
no part in shaping their destiny they would soon find no sense 
in obeying the law. So the Pharisees taught a social doctrine 
on this point. Society must co-operate with God in shaping 
destiny. Here they were the heirs of the prophets, and their 
technique corresponded exactly to their teaching. 

Finally, if we would understand the nature of the values 
toward which any social group is driving, we must consider 
what hopes they project into the future for society as a whole. 
The Sadducee had a very simple hope, which was that Judea 
might some day regain its sovereignty and achieve, under the 
leadership of his own order, a social, economic, and political 
success in the world-order which is now in force. It is not hard 
to see that the Sadducees were, in spirit, men of the world. A 
long lease of power and a chain of circumstances which had 
deprived their country of its secular rulers had conspired to 
make of them nothing but a ruling caste. Only the overlord- 
ship oj a foreign power kept their high priest from assuming 
a crown as well as a miter. The Sadducees had no time for 
visions of a miraculously transformed world. 

But the I-aarisees had. They entertained as precious the 
prophetic promises of a golden age to come. Those promises, 
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as one recalls, vary in their conception of the nature of the 
golden age. But they all have two features in common: First, 
they are socially conceived. Salvation for the prophet means 
a new social order. The individual’s hope of salvation lies in 
living to participate in that order. Secondly, these prophetic 
visions of a golden age are concretely conceived. They are to 
be realized on this earth. When the Jews of Jesus’ day spoke 
of a “Kingdom of Heaven” they meant a kingdom inaugu- 
rated by the God of heaven on this earth. The Pharisaic doc- 
trine of the resurrection and the judgment was a logical de- 
duction from this faith in the ultimate golden age. If there 
were no resurrection of the body, how could the righteous 
dead ever enjoy the promises made to them as well as to their 
children? 

And now one can understand what the Pharisees were try- 
ing to do by means of their elaborate system. They were try- 
ing to preserve the Jewish people as a distinct socia) group 
until their great day of vindication should appear. Unless that 
were done, even God, on the premises of the Scriptures, could 
not vindicate himself. Unless that were done, the Jewish race, 
as a race, could never be vindicated before the Gentiles. This 
was their solution of the great dilemma. The Jews must pre- 
serve their social solidarity, must orient every phase of their 
life upon the divine center, and must wait until God’s power 
was revealed in the world. The ultimate salvation of the indi- 
vidual depended not merely on keeping himself right with 
God. It depended even more upon preserving the race in that 
relationship. The whole institutional technique of the Phari- 
see was designed to enable the Jew to persist as a Jew, apart 
from, and in spite of, the world, until the day of his vindica- 
tion, and in some respects its age-long efficiency deserves to 
be and is one of the wonders of the world. 

Into the world in which moved the various social, political, 
and spiritual forces which have been touched upon above 
came Jesus of Nazareth. It was a complex and divided so- 
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ciety, intensely introspective and se)i-opinionated, provided 
with elaborate organization and abundance of far-sighted, 
sagacious leadership. It is not the purpose of this article to 
deal with what he tried to do in that society. But it may serve 
as a fitting conclusion if he be briefly observed in conflict with 
these two great social techniques which have been considered. 

In Matthew, chapter 21, Mark, chapter 11, and Luke, 
chapter 20, there is a story about the challenging of Jesus by 
leaders of the Sadducean group. After Jesus had taught for a 
time in and around Jerusalem he appeared one day at the 
temple and began to teach, Immediately he was confronted 
by Sadducean leaders who asked him, ‘‘By what authority 
doest thou these things? And who gave thee this authority?” 
The dilemma in which Jesus placed his questioners shows that 
he knew exactly the vital point in their system. He asked 


them whence John the Baptist had derived his authority. As 


the record tells us, they were at a loss to answer. “‘If we shall 


say, From heaven, he will say unto us, why, then, did ye not 
believe him? But if we shall say, From men, we fear the mul- 
titude, for all hold John as a prophet.”? Here the Sadducees 
appear plainly as a ruling caste, jealous to keep their author- 
ity, yet knowing well that the great masses were restive under 
it, and looking for the free prophetic word of cheer and guid- 
ance from a soul directly in touch with God. Jesus, like the 
Pharisees, questioned that conception of authority which cen- 
tralized social control in the hands of a small ruling group. 

In Matthew, chapter 22, and Luke, chapter 14, there is 
found some reliable evidence of a grave point of difference be- 
tween Jesus and the Pharisees. The parable of the king who 
made a great marriage feast to which he first invited chosen 
guests is the case in point. Those who had a special right to 
enjoy the king’s fellowship spurned their opportunity. Where- 
upon the king extended its bounty to include the great rabble. 
‘‘And those servants went out into the highways, and gath- 
ered together all, as many as they found, both good and bad.” 
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It is plain that this parable is directed against the Pharisaic 
system of social control through the inculcation of an ethical 
system whose prime aim was to create a separate, distinct so- 
ciety, within the world, yet apart from it. Jesus felt that the 
Pharisaic system fell down at the point of greatest need. It 
failed to reach those who needed it most. It was a middle- 
class, bourgeois religion which offered little for those upon 
whom the heaviest burdens of life rested. Plainly, Jesus want- 
ed to save the world, and not merely to save a highly differen- 
tiated group from the world. 

Undoubtedly there was a need for the work he wanted to 
do. The tradition that the common people heard him gladly is 
readily credible when one understands the institutionalized 
life of his day and observes the clashing of values in the great 
organized groups of society. Yet when one thinks upon his 
fate one can see that no particular social group is responsible 
for it, but, rather, humanity as a whole. All men are tied up 
together in the great task of discovering the true technique of 
life. And even those who profess to believe that Jesus found 
it often have not the courage to live the life that brought him 
to his Calvary. 
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I. BEGINNINGS OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN ULSTER 


HE term “Scotch-Irish” is both a misnomer and a 
misleading expression because it connotes a con- 
sanguinity between two peoples that does not exist. 
A better name would be the Ulster Scotch or the Scotch of 
Ireland, for there was no miscegenation and affinity of blood 
such as the hyphenated word implies.’ If that is not true of 
the Scotch-Irish today, it was a fact during the period of the 
Restoration and before, for religious differences, racial hatred, 
and cultural discrepancies all tended to keep the two groups 
apart. 

A stretch of water scarcely as wide as the Straits of Dover 
separates the North of Ireland from that part of Scotland 
nearest the English border. Ease of access invited reciprocity 
of culture and community of ideals, but such contacts never 
materialized. On the contrary, the economic and defensive 
policy of a conqueror nation first stimulated immigration of 
the Scotch into Ireland. The disintegrated tribal system in 
Ireland proved a source of chronic disorder and the occasion 
of frequent military interference on the part of England. 
Such military intervention meant at times the extermination 
of large population, and it usually meant the confiscation of 
considerable areas of Irish territory. A notable instance of 
this policy was in the early reign of James I, when the king 
crushed a plot of Tyrone and Tyrconnel in Ulster, forcing 

* Morrison, History of Windham, p. 291; Green, Scotch-Irish in America, p. 1. 
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the two leaders to leave the country. At the same time James I 
nipped in the bud another insurrection under O’Dougherty. 
The defection and defeat of these northern chieftains left 
a million acres of land in Ulster at the disposal of the king. 
James now determined to plant Ireland. 

The plantation of Ireland was a system of colonization 
really begun under the Tudors but first exploited on a large 
and successful scale by the Stuarts. In 1594, when the Uni- 
versity of Dublin was founded, two of its first elected fellows 
were Presbyterians from Scotland. Later one of them, Hamil- 
ton, proved a man of influence in Ulster. He was for a time 
the tutor of the noted Bishop Usher, a fact that may account 
for the decided Presbyterian sympathies of the latter. Eliza- 
beth made several unsuccessful attempts to colonize Ireland. 
In 1572 she tried to people portions of Down and Antrim with 
Englishmen, but the undertaking finally had to be abandoned. 

James now undertook the plantation of Ireland in a sys- 
tematic manner. As a means of stabilizing conditions there he 
determined to colonize the confiscated lands of Ulster with 
his English and Scottish subjects. There was a threefold ob- 
ject in this procedure: economically, it would improve the 
land by introducing superior methods of agriculture; politi- 
cally, it would check insurrection; and religiously, it would 
disseminate the Anglican reform faith among the native Irish. 
At the head of the plantation project the king appointed Sir 
Arthur Chichester, who proved a thorough, able, and business- 
like administrator. Chichester arranged for three classes of 
settlers in the form of undertakers, servitors, and loyal natives. 
The first class were men who voluntarily engaged in the en- 
terprise; the servitors were ex-civil and ex-military officers; 
and the loyal natives were men of Irish descent thought wor- 
thy of confidence.’ The land was divided into tracts of 2,000, 
1,500, and 1,000 acres.* Settlers allowed 2,000 acres were 


*See letter of Davies to Salisbury (1610) in Morley, Ireland under Elizabeth 
and James I (London, 1890), p. 384. 
* Ibid. 
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under contract to fortify their allotments within a year with 
castle and inclosure. They were also obliged to settle upon it 
forty-eight able-bodied men of either English or Scotch de- 
scent. The others were to fortify and colonize their plots in 
proportion. 

Chichester was appointed in 1605, but his plan was not 
in full swing until 1610. On the whole, Englishmen proved 
indifferent to the scheme, but Scotsmen took active interest 
in it from the start. This was due to geographical proximity, 
agrarian conditions in the Lowlands, and the hardiness and 
spirit of enterprise of the Scots. Coming across the straits, 
the latter gradually pushed from the extreme northeastern 
point of Ulster into all parts open for settlement. ‘The de- 
cayed and desserted cities were now replenished with inhabi- 
tants; the lands were gradually cleared of woods; towns were 
built and incorporated; houses were erected throughout the 
cultivated country; and in every direction there was ample 
testimony afforded of the peaceableness and industry of the 
inhabitants.’* But this peopling of Ulster did not take place 
in a day, for the main wave of immigration extended over a 
quarter of a century. Politically the Ulster-Scotch made no 
impression on Irish affairs until the reign of Charles I.° 

The immigrants from Scotland were not the cream of the 
Lowland population. In fact, contemporary writers give one 
the opposite impression. Both Adair and Stewart, Presbyte- 
rian ministers who labored among them, give a gloomy pic- 
ture of the moral fiber of these men. But some allowance must 
be made for the Calvinistic attitude of these preachers. 


From Scotland came many, and from England not a few; yet all of 
them generally the scum of both nations, who for debt or breaking or 
fleeing from justice or seeking shelter came hither hoping to be free from 
fear of man’s justice . . . . in a few years there flocked such a multi- 
tude of people from Scotland that these northern counties of Down, An- 


“Reid, History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (Belfast, 1867), I, 82. 
* Stewart, “History of the Church of Ireland after the Scots Were Naturalized,” 
found in Adair, True Narrative, Appendix. 
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trim, and Londonderry were in a good measure planted which had been 
waste before; yet these people were void of godliness and seemed rather 
to flee from God in this enterprise than to follow their own mercy. 
. . . | The case of the people throughout the whole country was most 
lamentable, being drowned in ignorance, security, and sensuality, which 
was Mr. Blair’s great discouragement to settle in these parts.’ 

Mr. Blair seems to have been the first of these staunch 
Presbyterian ministers that came over from Scotland, appear- 
ing before 1625. Under his ministry the ethical and religious 
status of the people took a turn for the better. With a few 
followers he prayed for days at a time over the spiritual con- 
dition of affairs. For years he carried on a system of family 
visitation. His zeal, pious life, and preaching attracted at- 
tention throughout the North of Ireland. He even gained 
the good will, respect, and friendship of Bishop Usher. “It 
would break my heart,” said the latter to Blair, “if that suc- 
cessful ministry of the North were interrupted. They think 
to cause me to stretch forth my hand against you, but all the 
world shall not make me do so.’* Nevertheless that work 
was interrupted. For when Blair undertook to administer 
the Sacrament, appoint deacons, and exercise discipline, he 
was restrained by the authorities in spite of the friendliness 
of Bishop Usher. 

One by one ministers came over from Scotland—Living- 
stone, Stewart, Adair, Dunbar, and others. The work gradu- 
ally grew and became established. The monthly meetings be- 
came so large and so taxed for space that open-air gatherings 
were held. This proved unwise and dangerous, since it ad- 
vertised their method of worship just at a time when Arch- 
bishop Laud was doing his utmost to establish Anglicanism 
throughout the British Isles. It resulted in the suspension of 
the Presbyterian ministers and other forms of persecution 
carried on to the extent that 140 Presbyterians decided to 

° Ibid. 

* Adair, A True Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, 1622-70 (Belfast, 1866), p. 9. 


® Ibid., p. 25. 
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leave Ireland for New England. They actually started and 
got halfway across the Atlantic when adverse winds, a leaky 
vessel, and some superstitious notions about divine provi- 
dence caused them to return. This was in 1636. It was about 
the only instance of a mass migration of the Ulster-Scotch to 
America attempted during this century. 

Another phase of the growth of Presbyterianism in Ulster 
came with the outbreak of the Puritan revolt in England. In 
1642 a Scotch army of 10,000 men was sent into Ireland to 
crush an insurrection. This parliamentary army established 
its headquarters at Carrickfergus. It immediately organized 
itself into presbyteries for the convenience of religious wor- 
ship, and men like Blair and Hamilton were commissioned as 
leaders by the General Assembly of Scotland. This was a 
powerful stimulus for the Scotch of Ulster to establish the 
Presbyterian system in many parts of the North. The Solemn 
League and Covenant was also instituted. In June, 1646, the 
Scottish army was defeated by the Irish, but the defeat failed 
to affect the status of Presbyterianism in the North of Ire- 
land. It had become too well rooted to be suddenly plucked 
up. 

’ Such was the beginning of Presbyterianism in Ulster. By 
the time of the Restoration there were seventy ministers who 
managed a communion of some 100,000 Scotchmen. The 
North was organized into five presbyteries and a general syn- 
od that met four times a year. This organization kept in 
close touch with the church in Scotland, to which it was simi- 
lar in government, discipline, worship, and doctrine. Their 
numerical strength, ecclesiastical organization, territorial 
compactness, and tactful leadership made the Scotch-Irish 
a factor to be reckoned with by the political authorities dur- 
ing the time of the Restoration. 


Il. THE PETITION TO THE KING | 
A study of the religious situation in the North of Ireland 
in the time of the Restoration is interesting for two reasons. 
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It refutes the popular error of a mass exodus of the Scotch- 
Irish to America during this period, and it reveals a leader- 
ship through passive resistance that led to an early triumph 
of Presbyterianism in Ulster. Both the methods and the re- 
sults of the conflict present a diametric contrast to the philoso- 
phy of force that dominated the Independents of England 
during the period of the civil war. The latter group, by its 
policy of blood and war, succeeded only in bringing on Eng- 
lish Dissenters a reaction that netted them in the end the 
Clarendon Code and the Cabal. 

The grounds are meager for assuming an extensive emi- 
gration of the Scotch-Irish from Ulster during the time of the 
Restoration. On the other hand there are some reasons to 
conclude that their exodus was negligible, if not nil. Certainly 
the cause of leaving Ireland was not religious, for their ec- 
clesiastical status grew more favorable as time went on. The 
historian Froude was largely responsible for the migration 
myth.’ Certainly American writers of Scotch-Irish history 
find a difficulty, not in locating the first Scotch-Irish arrival 
during this period, but in finding any at all.” The ones that 


found their way to America during this time came as scat- 


tered individuals, and not in migratory groups.” 
Patrick Adair was a contemporary Presbyterian minister 
who lived in Ulster during this crisis. He died in 1694. Adair 


was a man of affairs, a leader of his party, and a historian of 


these trying times. Allowing for a partisan point of view 
which one must expect on various points, his account on the 


whole seems a very fair one. Certainly there is little room for 


* Froude, The English in Ireland in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1888), 
I, 255. 

1 Patterson, Presbyterians in Philadelphia, p. 117; Ford, Scotch-Irish in Amer- 
ica (Princeton, 1915), p. 171. 

1 The greatest influx of Scotch-Irish into America seems to have been the sec- 
ond decade of the eighteenth century, when over fifty ships arrived from Ireland 
bearing large numbers of such immigrants. In the course of the century there were 
a number of similar but smaller migrations. 


12 See note 7, above. 
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bias when he pictures the condition of the Nonconformists of 
the North becoming better and better, and their policy of 
meeting persecution with passive obedience until persecution 
ceased. This is how he summed up the situation in the North 
of Ireland: 

This mercy [cessation from persecution] came seasonably to this 


poor church in many ways. It proved the continuation of the ministers 
liberty—a dash too to the prelates who were more violent, and that by 


their own Primate of Ireland. It was some evidence and fruit of the 
king’s clemency and favor to the Presbyterian ministers of the North of 
Ireland, and also an evidence of the moderation of the Lord Lieutenant 


and that he was no enemy of these ministers. . . . . And all this was 


the more remarkable that it was in the time when nonconformity both in 


England and in Scotland was much discountenanced, where meetings 
called conventicles were most strictly pursued and suppressed. But to 


observe God’s dealings with his poor church in the North of Ireland, the 
most unlikely to gain favor of this kind, they were not only opposite in 
their principles and practices to the prelatical way, but strangers in an- 
other country—being Scotch—hated and despised by those of the Eng- 


lish, who were prelatical. Providence ordered them liberty and quiet 


when others more deserving, and who had greater grounds for expecting 
it, were deprived of it. Thus the ministers, with the people, having by 


the wonderful providence of God an open door given to them, continued 
in the exercise of their ministry, and their assemblies daily grew, so that 
within a little while every congregation erected a house for their meeting 
together, and began to celebrate the Sacrament in their own assemblies.* 


The several steps by which these ministers secured favor 
by winning the confidence of both king and local authorities 
are interesting to work out. They not only pursued a policy of 
studied passive resistance, but also made active efforts to se- 
cure recognition of their loyalty and to maintain the right to 
be dealt with as a corporate body of believers. They con- 
sistently clung together to gain recognition as a legal ecclesi- 
astical organization, and they insistently refused to assent to 
the established church in matters contrary to their religious 
scruples, The first step to secure recognition of status was 
their petition to the king. 


® Adair, op. cit., p. 300. 
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The Presbyterians of Ireland did what they could toward 
the reinstatement of Charles II on the throne by moral, if not 
physical, support. Like their coreligionists both in England 
and in Scotland, they had not been in favor of the dissolution 
of the monarchy in the first place, and they had stubbornly re- 
fused to sign the Tender of Engagement renouncing the Stu- 
art dynasty. Charles II, also, before his restoration had led 
them to believe that Presbyterianism would be given a place 
in the re-established ecclesiastical system. Their disillusion- 
ment came. Charles had been merely playing the act and 
then threw aside the mask. One contemporary writer put it 
that the Presbyterians were flattered with hopes til) their 
strength and influence were gradua)ly diminished, “‘til) the 
bees had lost the sting and became noisy and harmless 
drones.” Back on the throne, Charles If at once restored 
prelacy and the liturgy, denounced the Covenant, and refused 
toleration to all dissenters. 

The Scotch of Ulster had been hoodwinked by the fact 
that the Irish convention called in February, 1660, to nego- 
tiate concerning a restoration had chosen a Presbyterian as 
chaplain and appointed another on a committee to investigate 
religious conditions. All of this committee had favored the 
Solemn League and Covenant. In the end, however, the real 
power to settle religion in Ireland did not rest with the con- 
vention, but with a commission appointed by the restored king. 
This commission declared for the established church, voted 
episcopal bishops’ salaries, and made it plain that the episco- 
pal form of church government was to prevail in Ireland. The 
Irish convention also began to bow to the inevitable, for it dis- 
missed the committee to investigate religion and sent a com- 
mittee to the king asking him to restore the Anglican church 
in Ireland. 

The Presbyterians of Ulster now found themselves left 
out in the cold. Moreover, they feared that their interests 
would be misrepresented to the king by the committee sent 
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from the convention. They now determined to counter the 
move of the convention by sending a delegation of their own. 
They called a synod to meet at Ballymena, where they drew 
up an address and appointed Mr. William Keys, of Belfast, 
and Mr. William Richardson, of Killileagh, to bear it to the 
king. In the address they petitioned the king “to settle re- 
ligion according to the rule of the Reformation against the 
papacy, prelacy, etc., and according to the Covenant.” The 
delegation left for the royal court in May, 1660, and the near- 
er they approached their destination the more they were dis- 
couraged by their coreligionists in England from carrying out 
their mission. They were told it would be suicida) to mention 
the Covenant to the king, or to reflect on prelacy in any way, 
and none of their sympathizers would undertake to procure 
for them an audience with the king so long as reference to 
the Covenant and prelacy remained in the petition. In the 
end the two delegates were induced to expunge their two most 
cherished propositions. This really rendered their mission 


abortive. 


Thus, when admitted into the presence of the king, al- 
though he “‘looked with an awful, majestical countenance up- 
on them,” yet he gave them words of encouragement and 
promised them protection in time to come. But their brethren 
at home were little pleased with the mission. They resented 
the eradication of the most important points from the peti- 
tion. They put small faith in promises of the king made in 
a private audience as little affecting the actions of local au- 
thorities far removed from the home government. Yet the 
mission did not prove wholly fruitless. They had gained the 
ear and the personal sympathy of the king. The latter had 
recognized a loyalty in the Ulster-Scotch during the time of 
the Interregnum, and had made mention of it in the confer- 
ence. This attitude of the king was to prove the ultimate 
salvation of the Presbyterians in Ireland, but in the meantime 
they had to endure fiery trial. 
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III, MANEUVERS FOR RECOGNITION BEFORE THE 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Charles II did not hesitate to set up the Episcopacy in 
Ireland as he did in England and in Scotland, where the Bish- 
ops’ Wars and the upheaval of the forties had taught grave 
lessons. In Ireland a religious settlement was fixed imme- 
diately after the Restoration. While the Ulster petitioners 
were still in London (May, 1660) they learned that bishops 
had been appointed to the various dioceses of Ireland. In 
1661 Bramhall, primate of Ireland, issued a proclamation 
against Papists, Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, 
and Quakers. 

Bramhall had been made not only primate of Ireland but 
bishop of Armagh. With him five other bishops were chosen 
to fill the several sees of Ulster, one of the most important of 
whom was Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down and Connor. Tay- 
lor took a very aggressive part in the persecution of the Ulster 
Presbyterians, and apparently he was not on all occasions 
such a saint as his writing about holy living and dying leads 
one to believe. Referring to Bramhall, Taylor, and the young- 
er Leslie, Adair wrote: “There were not three such bishops in 
Ireland, the others generally laboring to engage and forbear 
ministers in their dioceses.” Taylor was a man “pretending 
civility and courteous carriage, but whose principles were 
contrary to Presbyterianism. .... He had sucked in the 
dregs of Popery, Socinianism, and Arminianism and was at 
heart an enemy not only to non-conformists but to the ortho- 
dox.’** Bramhall had been bishop of Derry once on a time 
and was remembered for his unrelenting persecution of dis- 
senters. No good was to be expected of him. 

A commission of three justices was appointed by the king 
for the temporary administration of affairs in Ireland. This 
royal commission now began to co-operate with the bishops to 
crush dissenters, to uproot the Presbyterian system, and in- 

* Ibid., p. 245. 
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stall the Episcopal form of church government. Long before 
the notorious Clarendon Code was put into effect in England, 
orders came in the North of Ireland for the bishops to set up 
their liturgy, altars, and ecclesiastical courts, and for all Pres- 
byterian meetings to cease. Stung by such high-handed meas- 
ures and suspecting that their discharge was imminent, the 
Presbyterian ministers called a synod at Ballymena. Here 
they agreed to send four delegates to Dublin to expostulate 
with the secular authorities about the policy of suppression 
and to remind the royal commission of the promise made by 
the king. Scarcely had the synod adjourned when a troop of 
cavalry charged down on the place of meeting only to find 
an empty house. 

An account of the conference between the commission at 
Dublin and the Presbyterian delegation has been left by the 
Earl of Orrery, one of the three royal commissioners." The 
delegates protested against prohibition of ‘unlawful assem- 
blies,” and against Presbyterians being classed with papists 
and fanatics. After a two-day session involving many de- 
bates, the royal commission gave its decision in five points as 
follows: (1) The law was to remain inflexible concerning the 
form of church government; (2) past offenses against the 
orders were to be pardoned, but not to be repeated; (3) an in- 
dulgence to Presbyterians would mean one to papists, a thing 
unthinkable; (4) exalting the Covenant was to be regarded 
as sedition; (5) only conformity to the religious settlement 
would secure immunity from the penalty of the law. To this 
decision the delegation replied “that as far as their con- 
sciences would permit them they would comply, and what it 
would not they would patiently suffer. That it was their re- 
ligion to obey lawful authority (and such they owned his 
majesty was) either actively or passively. That if any of their 
own numbers preached sedition they disowned them; and if 


** Roger, Earl of Orrery, State Papers, p. 15; see also Wright, History of Ire- 
land, II, 131. 
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they had the exercising of their discipline they would severely 
punish all such.’”° 

The bishops were now left with a free hand to deal with 
dissent in their respective dioceses. The first tilt was with 
Jeremy Taylor. The latter, hearing of the decision of the 
royal commission, at once summoned the ministers of his 
diocese to a visitation at Lisnegarvey. The ministers refused 
to appear before Bishop Taylor as individuals, insisting on 
corporate action and corporate responsibility. They refused 
to submit themselves to episcopal regimen and jurisdiction. 
They protested that this insubordination was limited to ec- 
clesiastical government and modes of worship having nothing 
to do with loyalty to the king. Taylor requested them to sub- 
mit the refusal in writing but they were unwilling so to com- 
mit themselves. He asked if they believed Presbyterian 
government to be by divine right (jure divino), and they an- 
swered in the affirmative. Not having recognized their corpo- 
rate capacity by insisting that the ministers stood before the 
visitation as individuals, Taylor was met with refusal in his 
summons for them to appear the second day, and he charged 
them with contempt. But when he was convinced that they 
could not be intimidated, the bishop tried other tactics by of- 
fering preferments and other inducements if they would assent 
to the episcopal régime. He failed to turn them from their 
purpose by any means. Immediately after this episode, Tay- 
lor declared thirty-six churches vacant in his diocese, and the 
other bishops followed suit in theirs.’ Thus Presbyterianism 
as a legal organization was ignored, the ordination of the 
ministers ipso facto dissolved, and economic support was 
denied them. 

But to make matters worse, the Irish parliament that met 
in May, 1661, at Dublin proved an altogether reactionary 
body. Only one member of the Upper House had any sympa- 


“ Wright, op. cit., II, 132. 
* Sixty-one out of the seventy ministers of Ulster were ejected. 
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thy with Presbyterianism. In the Commons a handful of Pres- 
byterians from the North with the few Cromwellians that 
appeared could wield little power. Archbishop Bramhall was 
made chairman of the Lords, and Bishop Taylor preached the 
opening sermon. The Presbyterians were again ignored and 
discredited. An act was passed for burning the Solemn League 
and Covenant by the public executioner. The attempt was 
made even to punish all who had been preaching contrary to 
the established system. The situation looked dark for the 
men of the North. 

They were not, however, discouraged, but immediately 
took a third step to gain religious recognition. This was to 
petition the Parliament as they had the king and the royal 
commission for toleration and for immunity from the penal- 
ties of those laws from which their consciences recoiled. To 
this end three men, Hart, Hall, and Richardson, representing 
all the societies of the North, were sent to Dublin. In this 
petition they protested their conscientious subjection to the 
laws: “Either actively, wherein they found clearness, or 
passively, wherein they were of a different persuasion. ... . 
They complained of their present usage by the bishops, and 
pleaded for liberty to preach the Gospel without any imposi- 
tions to which they could not agree with peace to their con- 
sciences.’”* 

When they attempted to present the petition they were 
coldly repulsed, and in spite of courageous persistence they 
were not received by the Parliament. This took away their 
hope, temporarily at least, for redress from the local authori- 
ties; yet they did not waver in the purpose of an ultimate tri- 
umphant resistance to the Episcopacy. They retired to their 
homes—if fortunate enough to have any—or lived on the 
charity of sympathizers. They now discouraged in their midst 
all attempts at direct action and any program that tended to 
irritate the civil authorities. They discountenanced the field 

8 Adair, op. cit., p. 257. 
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preaching initiated by certain young men recently come from 
Scotland. They held their own meetings in secret “without 
noise or arousing the magistrates.” They studiously adopted 
a policy of going slow and quietly, not for fear of deporta- 
tion, but because they hoped ultimately to triumph by such 
methods. 

In the meantime the royal commission had been succeeded 
in the administration of affairs in Ireland by a lord lieutenant, 
the Duke of Ormond, who arrived in July, 1662. Lord Massa- 
reene, their only friend and sympathizer in the Irish House of 
Lords, now urged that the Presbyterians appeal to the new 
official. At first they were reluctant to do so; but forced to 
do something because their enemies were becoming more and 
more aggressive, they finally sent three of their numbers with 
a petition to the Duke. It was almost like the petition pre- 
viously put to the Parliament. This was late in 1662. For 
three months the delegation remained at Dublin amidst the 
red tape of court and council, and in the end were given little 
satisfaction. “After many fair promises the result was that 
they must live according to the law, and that they might 
serve God in their own families without gathering multitudes 
together.’”” 

But they had been given a ray of hope, for in the nego- 
tiations the Duke of Ormond had made the significant state- 
ment that “they were unhappy who first suffered for the king 
and then suffered under the king, and that he thought it was 
just that what the king had promised them should be per- 
formed.’”” It was this promise of the king that put a check 
on the action of the suspicious, meddling Duke of Ormond 
toward the Presbyterians of the North of Ireland.” 


IV. THE PLOT AND THE MUTINY 


In the course of the next few years two serious incidents 
took place, menacing still more the position of the Ulster 


* Ibid., p. 268. * Ibid. 
1 State Papers, Ireland, 1666, p. 251; 1663-65, p. 162; 1667, 484. 
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Protestants and bringing a renewal of persecution. The events 
were the mutiny at Carrickfergus and Blood’s Plot. The atti- 
tude and action of the Presbyterian ministers under pressure 
of these circumstances again worked out to their good. Their 
behavior under these two trials brought them an indulgence 
in regard to the law against nonconformity. It brought for 
them also an immunity and a liberty enjoyed at a time when 
their coreligionists in England and Scotland were rigidly 
suppressed in the enjoyment of religious freedom. 

Blood had been a cavalier in the army of Charles I, and 
he was also strongly anti-Catholic. Two years following the 
Restoration he was in Ireland, and by December, 1662, the 
plot was laid; but it was not executed until the next summer. 
The leader of this conspiracy was a man of no ordinary abil- 
ity, of personal attractiveness, and genius for organization. 
Only the treachery of informers within his own party caused 
the plan to fail. Blood’s landed interests near Dublin, his 
fear concerning a threatening Catholic reaction, and his prom- 
ise to establish a religion favorable to the Covenant brought 
together several isolated groups to his support. He planned 
to seize the government, save Ireland from a Catholic reac- 
tion, and render secure the tenure of certain English land- 
owners in Ireland. 

He won over his brother-in-law, Mr. Lecky, who hap- 
pened to be a Presbyterian minister. The two made a trip into 
Ulster with the express purpose of inducing the other minis- 
ters to support the project. The ministers at Ballybregh, in 
spite of Blood’s protested loyalty to the king, discouraged 
him from expecting complicity by them in any way whatever. 
This was also the case at Lagan and Armagh; but eight min- 
isters did join the plot.” The latter had no popular following. 

Strengthened by the Cromwellian party in Munster, the 
plot deepened until a few impatient spirits in the movement 
precipitated matters by attacking the Castle of Dublin in 

” Carte, Life of James, Duke of Ormond (Oxford, 1851), IV, 135. 
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May, 1663, causing the plan to fail. Blood escaped, but Lecky 
and the other principal promoters were taken. The private 
papers of Blood were found and their reference to promoting 
the Covenant compromised the Presbyterians. A list of names 
found among these papers showed clearly just who were im- 
plicated in the plot. The documents revealed no complicity of 
the northern ministers as a whole, yet many of them were 
arrested and imprisoned. This action was taken on the 
grounds of pure suspicion and prevention. Thus Ormond, 
writing to the secretary, Bennett, in June, 1663, said: “It is 
evident that whilst some unconformably silenced ministers 
are permitted to live in the North, the people will never be 
brought to conformity, and will always be dangerous; and it 
is certain that, though it cannot be judicially proven, they 
[ the ministers] were very active in the contrivance of the last 
design. I think this is ground enough for ordering them all 
under arrest.’** The ministers of Antrim were brought to 
Carrickfergus, where they were placed under close guard. 
The ministers of Down were severely dealt with in their castle 
prison of Carlingsford. Seven of them were isolated in a nar- 
row upstairs room where they would have starved but for the 
compassion of the attendants of the castle. For two weeks 
they were without bed, and they were fed only by charity. 
They knew nothing of the plot or why they were in custody. 

With the herding of preachers into prisons came orders 
for disarming all the people of Ulster. This was another 
groundless act on the part of the Duke of Ormond, whose sus- 
picions were driving him to wholly needless precautions. Yet 
the peaceful behavior of the people under this pressure and 
the attitude of tacit concurrence on the part of the ministers 
was about to win the Duke’s confidence when, about a month 
after the arrest, in July, the news reached him about the visit 
of Blood and Lecky to the North just before the plot had been 
attempted. This again brought pressure to bear upon these 


*° State Papers, Ireland, 1663, p. 149. 
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ministers for a short time. Two of the three men that had 
been interviewed by Blood and Lecky were sent to Dublin 
under strong guard and kept in close confinement. But within 
six weeks they were again practically at liberty. Yet the 
Duke of Ormond, not willing to take any chances in regard 
to peace at the North, now gave all the ministers the choice 
between deportation or imprisonment in Ireland outside of 
Ulster. 


All the leading ministers of Ulster, except two, chose exile. 
“The generality of the ministers of the North were either ban- 
ished, imprisoned, or driven into corners upon occasion of a 
plot they knew nothing of, or wherein upon the narrowest 
scrutiny nothing could be found against them.’”* But their 
predicament was short lived. The suspicions of the Duke of 
Ormond led to a close scrutiny into the affairs of the North of 
Ireland. This, linked with the conduct of the people under 
the ordeal of disarming and the attitude of the ministers while 
in prison convinced Ormond of the loyalty of Ulster to the 
government at Dublin. The result was the granting of an in- 
dulgence which secured immunity for the Presbyterians in 
case of prosecution for nonconformity. This situation, coup- 
led with the coming of a new primate who was lenient, made 
the position of the people of the North favorable for a time.” 

This tranquillity was short lived, for a second event oc- 
curred that again set Ormond on guard as to affairs in Ulster. 
This was the mutiny at Carrickfergus. The matter in itself 
was trifling, local, and due to the back pay among the soldiers 
of the garrisons, yet it was magnified into a mountain of in- 
surrection covering the whole country. In May, 166s, the 
garrison at Carrickfergus broke into mutiny, seized the money 
of the king’s receiver, deposed the governor, and took pos- 
session of the town and castle. The mutineers were driven 
from the town into the castle on the following day by the Earl 

* Adair, op. cit., p. 281. 


* Ibid., p. 282; State Papers, Ireland, 1663-65, 154. 
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of Arran, Ormond’s son, and on the next day the Duke him- 
self appeared on the scene. Terms were immediately arranged 
with the leaders and the mutiny ended. Only four companies 
of soldiers had been involved, and there were in all not more 
than two hundred mutineers, but the location of the trouble 
with a number of troublesome complications is what brought 
Ormond so soon into the North. These complications were 
the Presbyterian situation in Ulster, an insurrection in Scot- 
land just across the narrows, threatening war between Eng- 
land and France, and a plot revealed in England to rouse 
Ulster to revolt. “Carrickfergus is inhabited by many Scotch 
Presbyterians who may foment disorder.”*’ “The insurrec- 
tion in Scotland will no doubt animate a) birds of that feather 
to Ireland.’”’ “T shall be as watchful as I can over the North 
of Ireland, where there are as many disinclined as in the re- 
bellion in Scotland.’”’* He accordingly ordered the king’s 
frigates from Dublin to the vicinity of the narrows between 
Scotland and Ireland, “Moore is now in Munster and is bound 
for Ulster to incite the Scots to rebellion.’”’® Moore was one 
of the Moore-Ludlow plot hatched in Bristol to arouse Ulster. 
Ormond feared an invasion by France, whose hereditary ally 
was Scotland. If this invasion materialized, the loyalty of the 
North was questioned and Ireland was in grave danger. This 
accounts for the fear and precautions of the Duke of Ormond 
during the crisis at Carrickfergus. 

The attitude and behavior of the Presbyterians in this 
crisis.again proved them faithful to the local government. As 
a result a great change took place. The authorities at last be- 
gan to realize that what the ministers did they did for con- 
science’ sake, going about their work peaceably and painfully 
under many disadvantages. The policy of passive resistance 
triumphed in the end, and the Scotch-Irish of Ulster enjoyed 

* Ormond to Arlington, State Papers, Ireland, 1666, p. 115. 

* Orrery to Ormond, Wright, op. cit., II, 148. 


* Ormond to Arlington, State Papers, Ireland, 1666, p. 228. 
* Orrery to Ormond, ibid., 1665, p. 662. 
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a cessation from religious persecution at a time when the 
Clarendon Code was in full force in the rest of the British 
realm. In 1669 presbyteries with some limitations were set 
up in Ulster and public worship was allowed to be resumed 
unmolested by the civil authorities.2? Thus writes Adair, “by 
1668 they began in divers places to erect meeting houses, and 
there they met and performed all the ordinances in a public 
way. They had their monthly meetings among themselves in 
convenient private houses in the country, where they began 
to revive discipline, examining the carriage of one another, 
and bringing scandalous persons to acknowledge their scan- 
dals in some ordinary occasions before the sessions, and in 
the congregation itself; and in the greater scandals before the 
presbytery. In these things they did not find opposition pres- 
ent,’ 

A powerful factor that helped to bring tranquillity to the 
Presbyterians of Ireland was the attitude of the king, Charles 
JJ, toward them. He did not forget his promise made to the 
two delegates bearing the petition of the Ulster ministers. 
The interests of these men were upon his heart. In 1664 Lord 
Orrery wrote to Ormond as follows: “I had the honor of a 
long discourse with the king. .... I found him much intent 
on the settlement of Ireland, and extremely careful of his 
Protestant subjects.”** Ormond, apologizing for drastic ac- 
tion in the deportation and imprisonment of the Presbyte- 
rian ministers on the occasion of Blood’s Plot, “asks the king’s 
pardon if his action is not approved. Would rather resort to 
such action at the risk of the king’s disapproval than to have 
such fellows stay and plot.”” Later he hinted that the king 
did disapprove of the exile. 

The crowning act of the king’s interest in these ministers, 
his confidence in, and his appreciation of, their loyalty came 
in 1672. In an interview with Sir Arthur Forbes the king in- 
quired about the welfare of the Presbyterian ministers, stated 


% Reid, op. cit., II, 310. ” State Papers, Ireland, 1664, p. 412. 
* Adair, op. cit., p. 307. “ Ibid., p. 162. 
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that he had heard from time to time how they had suffered, 


and that he understood they were loyal and patient under per- 
secution, On being assured that this was true, “The king of 
his own meer motion told Sir Arthur that there was twelve 
hundred pounds in the settlement revenue of Ireland which 
had not yet been disposed of, but designed for charitable use, 
and he knew not how to dispose of it better than by giving it 


to these ministers.” On investigation, only six hundred 
pounds of this was available, but it was now paid in quarterly 


instalments to the ministers in the North of Ireland.** 


V. THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTH 

Passive resistance of the Ulster Presbyterians had already 
been put to the test during the Commonwealth. In the period 
of the Restoration resistance was religious, while under the 
Commonwealth it was political. In the one the ministers were 
opposed to the prelacy but loyal to the government; in the 
other they were opposed to the Parliament but loyal to the 
Covenant. The Solemn League and Covenant had been drawn 
up with no intention of overthrowing the monarchy and revo- 
lutionizing the state. The latter movement was the work of 
Cromwell and the Independents. To the Irish Protestants, 
Cromwell had scrapped the Covenant in the overthrow of the 
king and the establishment of the Rump Parliament, and the 
Independents were a mere sectarian party that had usurped 
the political power. Cromwell had been a party to the Cov- 
enant, and the breach of faith on his part was deeply resented. 

The Scotch-Irish thus regarded Charles II as having suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1649, prayed for him as their king, 
and preached this fact in their congregations. For a time they 
openly declared against Cromwell. Colonel Venables, local 
military commandant, at first acted toward them with lenien- 
cy and tact, but he was gradually forced to draw in the reins. 
He finally insisted that they must cease to speak against the 
government or leave the country. When the ministers remon- 


* Reid, op. cit., II, 334. 
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strated and defended their position he arrested many of them 
and put them in prison. He soon gave them their liberty, 
however, but reminded them that they were now a conquered 
people under England and the parliamentary party. They re- 
plied that the Parliament was an unlawful one. And as a 
conquered people, they said, they would not resist the gov- 
ernment actively, but they could yield to it only ‘“‘passive 
obedience out of necessity.”” Many were banished, but some 
that stayed traveled in their parishes disguised as countrymen 
persuading their people to constancy in faith and ‘‘reminded 
them of their lawful duty to their lawful magistrates, the 


King and the Parliament, in opposition to the usurpation of 


the times.’”** 


It is evident from what has just been stated that these 
Ulster Scotch ministers were no mere religious fanatics, but 
men of deep and solemn convictions at one time religious and 
at another time political. They were bent on carrying out 
these convictions with a minimum of trouble-making and in 
the spirit of extreme deference to established authority. In 
their policy of passive resistance they performed the offices 
of the church as quietly as possible so as not to arouse the ire 
of the civil powers, who connived at their activities so long as 
public attention was kept down. 

Usually some underlying principle was involved in refus- 
ing to conform to any measure or point they opposed. They 
bitterly antagonized the Clarendon Code, not as a political 
measure and not only because they abhorred prelacy, but 
because they had sworn in the Covenant not to recognize the 
established church. The inviolability of an oath was at stake. 
At times they showed great cleverness in vindicating a prin- 
ciple. In their bout with Bishop Jeremy Taylor when he re- 
fused to recognize them as a corporate group they practically 
refused to recognize his episcopal authority by failing to ap- 
pear a second time before him in his visitation. 

Nothing illustrates the moral fiber of these men better 


* Adair, op. cit., p. 181. *® Ibid. 
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than the behavior of Lecky after arrest for complicity in 
Blood’s Plot. Family ties had led him into taking the step, 
but once caught in the meshes of the law, he showed a persist- 
ent integrity in what he deemed to be right. The College of 
Dublin, where he was a fellow, petitioned for his life. It was 
granted in case he conformed. Rather than compromise him- 
self morally he chose to die. When he was promised a pardon 
in case he would implicate others who were guilty he also re- 
fused to purchase his life by playing false to a confidence. He 
was finally executed. 

Neither the iniquity of the times, the usurpation of the 
bishops, the tyranny of the church courts, the general malad- 
ministration of affairs, nor even the good of the people could 
induce the other ministers to enter the plot. When Blood and 
Lecky expostulated about such things and proposed a plan 
for changing the situation, the ministers as a whole “were 
amazed at the folly, or knavery, or both, of these so despi- 
cable persons.” They furthermore demanded that nothing 
more be uttered in their presence damaging to lawful author- 
ity, and said it would be a slander to their profession thus to 
plot in an unlawful manner in order to shun the trouble that 
God was sending them. 
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HE TERM Formgeschichte as applied to the New 

Testament has been in use for only a few years. Mar- 

tin Dibelius’ is responsible for originating the term; 
Erich Fascher’ has sketched its history; and I myself have at- 
tempted its critical evaluation.* At present I shall endeavor to 
show what it aims to accomplish and to estimate its possi- 
bilities. 

Since the term has arisen in connection with the critical 
study of the Gospels, and its application has for the most part 
been restricted to them, therefore for the sake of clearness it 
will be best for us to confine our attention to the Gospels, and, 
indeed, owing to the distinctive character of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, we shall give attention chiefly to the Synoptics. During a 
century and a half the study of the Synoptics, as the first three 
Gospels were called by Griesbach in 1771, made remarkable 
progress, and by about the year 1900 a substantial body of 
conclusions was available.* In the field of literary criticism 
one investigated the mutual relation of the Gospels to one an- 
other and to their sources, that is, to the written or the oral 
tradition which antedated the Synoptics. At the same time, 
and more especially in dependence upon the results of literary 
criticism, one investigated the trustworthiness of the contents 
of the Gospels. This study is known as historical criticism. In 

* Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (1919). 

* Die formgeschichtliche Methode (1924). 

® Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Neuen Testamentes (1927). 


* A good survey of the status of the study at that time is given by P. W. Schmie- 
. del in the article “Gospels” in the Encyclopedia Biblica (1901). 
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both fields of research scholars arrived at widely differing 
judgments on many points of detail. This result is certainly 
due in part to the fact that the materials for investigation are 
not of such a character as to make possible final answers to all 
of the problems involved. But one must not allow these differ- 
ences of opinion on matters of detail to blind him to the fact 
that on the whole there was an astoundingly large measure of 
agreement in the results that were reached. 

When today we critically scrutinize the work of these older 
investigators we are struck by the fact that on the whole they 
confined their research within very narrow limits and that 
they almost entirely ignored considerations that today have 
become for us very important. Particularly does one nowa- 
days ask how the rise of the synoptic tradition in general is to 
be explained as a product of vital conditions within the primi- 
tive community. For it is an assured fact that the Gospels 
arose within the Christian community, say from about the 
year 30 to 95.° Today we detect with perfect ease evidences 
of the thinking, the language, and the theology of the commu- 
nity. One has only to read Mark 1:1-—4 in order to perceive 
this fact. These four verses presuppose that the reader will 
understand, without a word of explanation, the meaning of 
the conceptions “Gospel of Jesus Christ,” “the prophet Isa- 
iah,” “baptism of repentance,” “forgiveness of sins,” and 
what is meant by making the appearance of John the Baptist 
a fulfilment of a prophecy of Isaiah. That is, the reader must be 
familiar with the language and point of view of the commu- 
nity in order to understand the Gospel. It arose in the com- 
munity and embodied the conceptions, the points of view, and 
the traditions of the group. 

In consequence of this fact one may, on the other hand, 
derive from the Gospels information about the community— 
its emphases, its tendencies, and its interests. In 1906 I put 


° This is the date of the Gospel of Luke, if acquaintance with Josephus is pre- 
supposed for this same author in the Book of Acts. 
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forth, in opposition to Wellhausen and Jiilicher, the proposi- 
tion that the Gospel of Mark is an answer to the problems of 
the community.° Only when the Gospel is viewed in this way 
can one understand the puzzling fact that so much tradition 
about Jesus has been lost, while on the other hand a large 
number of traditions, which constitute the content of our Gos- 
pels, has been preserved. This paradoxical phenomenon is ex- 
plained by the situation within the community. Its members 
expect the early return of Christ in glory. Hence they have 
scarcely any interest in portraying his earthly life. But the 
return of Christ is delayed, and more and more they find it 
necessary to shape their own life in accordance with gospel 
principles. Therefore they collec. the traditions. They were 
tardy and almost too late in undertaking this task, but yet it 
may be said that they did their work sufficiently well to fur- 
nish a consistent and substantial picture of Jesus. The stories 
thus preserved are only a portion of the whole of the tradition, 
but fortunately for us they are a sufficient body of informa- 
tion. 

With the assembling of the tradition went also its trans- 
formation. On this point all modern scholars are agreed. It is 
only the extent of this transformation, not the fact of its oc- 
currence, that remains in dispute. This is the problem that 
gives rise to the method of research called Formgeschichte. It 
aims to show how it came about that the community was in a 
position to pass on some of the traditions accurately, and what 
forces were operating within its life to effect the transfor- 
mation of other traditions. In this connection the work of 
Bultmann’ deserves first mention beside that of Dibelius. 
Bultmann’s is a book of prodigious labor and of permanent 
significance. But really to understand Formgeschichte one 
must first glance at the method of Old Testament research, 


*“Das Markusevangelium ist eine Antwort auf Gemeindeprobleme,” Schweize- 
rische Theologische Zeitschrift, XXIII (1906), 92. 
" Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (1921). 
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particularly as represented by Hermann Gunkel in his study 
of Genesis,* for there is no doubt that his method of research 
has exerted a decisive influence upon Formgeschichte as ap- 
plied to the New Testament. Genesis 12:1 ff.; 20:1 ff.; and 
26:1 ff. narrates three times with variations in detail a story of 
how a man in a foreign country incurs danger by disowning 
his wife and how he escapes the danger. Great as may be the 
variations in names, places, and other items, nevertheless each 
of the three stories is motivated by the same interest, and one 
may call each a little novel. Each is a short interesting account 
of how a man gets into an unusual situation and escapes; and 
just because it is a story with a /eitmotif, and because the at- 
tention of the reader or hearer is focused much more upon the 
course of action for its own sake than upon the names and de- 
tails in the narrative, the incident itself is held to be unhis- 
torical. It is difficult to believe that the same event was re- 
peated three times in such rapid succession. Also the narrator 
himself prized the story much more for its own sake than for 
its historical quality. In the field of Old Testament study 
there is now no hesitation in saying that particular types of 
narrative may be distinguished simply by their form, as an 
effective story with a fascinating motive, whether their con- 
tent is historically real or defective. Thus Formgeschichte as 
a method of research proceeds to ascertain first the literary 
form of the account, and from this form to deduce conclusions 
as to its historical character. This procedure includes the aims 
both of literary and of historical criticism. 

The further question now is whether this method of re- 
search may properly be applied to the Gospels. Bultmann and 
Dibelius answer this question affirmatively, not on dogmatic 
grounds, but on the basis of purely objective considerations. 
We shall not present simply an exposition of the arguments of 
these two scholars; it will be preferable to treat the question 
directly on the basis of the original sources. Are there in the 


® Genesis tibersetzt und erklart, 3. Auflage (1910). 
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Gospels evidences of an interest in the form in which stories 
are told—the influence of Formgeschichte? In support of an 
affirmative answer we present the following examples: 

1. Mark 4:1—8 narrates the parable of the sower. In three 
instances the seed yields no fruit. In the fourth it yields 
fruit, thirty fold, sixty fold, and a hundred fold. The story is 
wonderfully simple, but at the same time very effectively told. 
Interest increases to the very last word. Matthew narrates the 
same parable but inverts the numbers, a hundred, sixty, thirty. 
One has only to imagine narrating the parable, first in one 
form and then the other, to people who have never heard it 
before in order to perceive clearly the difference between the 
two accounts. Mark tells the story well; Matthew tells it bad- 
ly. It is not difficult to decide which is the original. Usually 
the sayings and parables of Jesus are so very marked, by com- 
plete simplicity through their artistic form and practical value, 
that one must regard Mark as authentic and Matthew second- 
ary. There is also an additional reason for the secondary char- 
acter of Matthew. Narratives are not improved by their repe- 
tition, and made more perfect in form, but repetition easily 
results in a measure of carelessness in the form. Anyone can 
test this fact for himself who hears a story told repeatedly. In 
conformity to this principle, in Matthew the story appears in 
a degenerate form. And that such is the fate of tradition be- 
comes especially clear in Luke, where the parable is simply 
abbreviated. 

2. Mark 5:21~—43 narrates the healing of the small daugh- 
ter of Jairus. Mark 5:23 says: ‘My little daughter is at the 
point of death.” Luke 8:42 says “She was dying”; and Mat- 
thew 9:18: ““My daughter has just now died.” These versions 
show degeneration in the form of the narrative, and are in fact 
a result of the tendency to heighten the effect. Jesus’ act of 
healing is magnified if the girl is not only hopelessly sick, but 
lies a-dying, or, indeed, has just now died. The Gospels contain 
many such examples which we cannot cite in the present con- 
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nection. But it is important that we should make two observa- 
tions. First, the reason for decadence in the form of the story 
can be perceived; and second, the type from which the process 
of decadence takes its start is the original and historical form. 
Later we shall lay especial emphasis upon this latter point. 

3. In Mark 2:18-20 the disciples of John and the Phar- 
isees ask Jesus why his disciples do not fast as the others do. 
In verse 19 Jesus answers them by adducing the messianic pic- 
ture of the marriage feast. He is the bridegroom. While the 
bridegroom is present the festal ceremonies do not permit of 
fasting. Then follows in verse 20 the statement that when the 
bridegroom is removed then the time will return when one can 
fast. This verse is inappropriate in the present connection. 
The questioners do not wish to know how long one is to refrain 
from fasting, or when the practice is to be resumed, but they 
ask why the disciples of Jesus are not fasting at the present 
moment. Therefore verse 20 is to be explained as an insertion. 
The community in which the custom of fasting was again re- 
vived explains its action by citing a saying of Jesus authoriz- 
ing and permitting his followers to resume the practice of fast- 
ing. This is again an example of degeneration in the form of 
tradition. To a genuine saying of Jesus, that is appropriate to 
his own situation where he is confronted by the fact that he 
and his companions do not fast, another saying entirely out of 
accord with his situation has been added. If verse 20 is taken 
to be authentic, then Jesus answers his questioners in a man- 
ner so entirely inappropriate that they could not possibly un- 
derstand him. Again we are confronted by the fact that a say- 
ing of Jesus is handed down in corrupt form, and, indeed, in 
all three of the examples we have cited forces were operating 
in the community to bring about the degeneration of the liter- 
ary form of the tradition. In the first example the change is 
due to carelessness which results from greater familiarity with 
the content of the tradition; in the second example it is due to 
a disposition to make Jesus’ deed of healing seem as extraordi- 
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nary as possible; and in the third example the alteration is due 
to the community’s attempt to justify its conduct by reference 
to an alleged saying of Jesus. Illustrations of this sort could be 
multiplied, and in future they will need to be systematically 
assembled and elucidated. 

We now ask whether even whole sections of tradition, en- 
tire pericopes, arose independently as stories due to a leitmo- 
tif. I believe that even this question must be answered in the 
affirmative, as the following example will indicate. 

Luke 2:41—52 narrates that Jesus, when twelve years of 
age, slipped away from his parents (verse 43! ) and they found 
him in the temple sitting in the midst of the teachers of the law, 
listening to them, and asking and answering questions in such 
a manner that everybody was astounded at his understanding. 
When dealing with a story of this sort it is well to ask what its 
purpose is. The answer here cannot be in doubt. The whole 
paragraph aims to show how Jesus at the age of twelve has al- 
ready become equal in wisdom, even superior, to the wise men 
of his day. What the narrator here desires to exhibit is the pic- 
ture of Jesus the wise man. 

When one follows up this motif, immediately a large num- 
ber of parallels appear. Solomon, when visited by the Queen 
of Sheba, astounds her by his ability to answer all her ques- 
tions (I Kings 10:3 ff.). Achikar, the wise scribe of Senacherib 
and Esarhaddon, instructs his sister’s son so well that he an- 
swers all the King’s questions.’ Daniel is far superior in wis- 
dom to all the other wise men at the court of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. 1:20). Eleazar and his companions, who were to make 
the Septuagint, were able to answer all the King’s questions 
“on the spur of the moment” (Letter of Aristeas, pp. 187 ff.). 
In all of these stories we are shown the superior wise man; it is 
a favorite type of the narrator’s art among the Jews. 

In the light of these parallels we are now in a position to 
understand the meaning of the paragraph in Luke 2:4off. It 

® Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923), p. 220. 
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sets before us Jesus as the superior wise man. The story has 
been given its form in accordance with this purpose. We doubt 
whether this is a correct view of Jesus, whether he wished to 
be, and was, such a person. We doubt also whether the ac- 
count is historical, for its purpose is clear and is scarcely con- 
vincing. That, however, is not our immediate concern. Rather, 
here the important thing to note about this story is that with 
the help of the parallels it is possible to show that a similar 
story with the same underlying idea has been told of many 
persons. It is always the case in these narratives that an idea, 
a specific way of thinking, gives the story its form. In the pres- 
ent instance it is the form itself that establishes the unhistor- 
ical character of the story. 

This is exactly the purpose of the method of research 
called Formgeschichte. It seeks, through the investigation of 
literary forms, to arrive at judgments regarding the historical 
value of tradition. This fact is perfectly clear in the work of 
Dibelius as well as in that of Bultmann. The keen ingenuity 
displayed by Dibelius in working out and demonstrating his 
idea of the paradigm and the novel will always be admired. 
The paradigm is a self-consistent, concise section of tradition 
which does not present a portrait of the persons mentioned but 
characterizes them only in so far as may be necessary for the 
action. This action always culminates in a saying of Jesus, 
and the saying is given added significance by the fact that in 
one or another way it is emphasized by the setting given it in 
the story. Examples of such paradigms “‘with very consider- 
able purity” of form are the healing of the lame man in Mark 
2:1 ff., the healing of the withered hand in Mark 3:1 ff., the 
blessing of the children in Mark 10:13 ff., etc. Dibelius dis- 
tinguishes between the paradigm and the novel. The novel is 
a story that goes more into detail because it is inspired by the 
pure joy of narration. It lacks the motives of edification; one 
cannot so preach from a novel as to find a text in a saying of 
Jesus to which it leads, for there is no such saying. “The novel 
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treats of Jesus the thaumaturgist.” Illustrative examples from 
Mark are the storm on the sea (4:35-41), the healing of Jai- 
rus’ daughter, and the woman with the issue of blood (5:21- 
43), and the walking on the water (6:45-—52), and similar oc- 
currences. 

In the classification of the two definite and mutually dis- 
tinct types of narrative indicated before, Dibelius has un- 
doubtedly succeeded better than any of his predecessors in 
distinguishing these types from one another and in fixing their 
characteristics. In this he has rendered a permanent service. 
But immediately a serious objection arises. What, we ask, be- 
comes of the Gospel of Mark as a whole when by the pro- 
cedure of Dibelius it is resolved into such units. Not that we 
have any objection if the entire Gospel is split up into compo- 
nent parts. That is necessary for the attainment of clarity, and 
we have ourselves undertaken the task in previous years. But 
the question is whether Dibelius has displayed a sufficient va- 
riety of interests to enable him to classify according to their 
form all the units that emerge with the dissolution of Mark. 
It is impossible to state explicitly the opinion of Dibelius him- 
self, since he has not yet made his conclusions public, but has 
restricted himself to the consideration of those sections of the 
Gospel best suited to demonstrate his hypothesis. But proof of 
the larger question may properly be demanded. Also it is true 
that even when one employs other types of literary form, such 
as exhortation (pardnesis) and myth in addition to the par- 
adigm and the novel, a considerable number of Markan parts 
remains which cannot be fitted into the scheme of Dibelius. 
What is to be done with these remaining parts of Mark? 

Dibelius has placed us all greatly in his debt, not only on 
account of the specific types of literary form which he has dis- 
tinguished, but because he has told us very plainly the neces- 
sity and the method for judging of their historical trustworthi- 
ness. In the first place he is very distinctly of the opinion that 
a conclusion regarding even the truthworthiness of the tradi- 
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tion about Jesus may be, indeed should be, deduced from the 
literary form in which it has survived. According to Dibelius, 
the paradigm is on the whole the most historically reliable, al- 
though even in the paradigm words which he never uttered 
may be placed in the mouth of Jesus. The novel is historically 
much less dependable. It is in part an expansion of the par- 
adigm. Also it is partly a growth about a nucleus borrowed 
from Old Testament narratives or from Greek stories. Final- 
ly, the narrators sometimes superimpose on Jesus “entirely 
foreign stories, or at least foreign materials.”” Mark 5:1-20 
may be cited as an example. Dibelius calls this passage the 
novel “about the demoniac and the swine.”” But one may cer- 
tainly question whether this is an appropriate title for the 
Markan narrative. 

It has been noted that for Dibelius the question of literary 
form and of historical trustworthiness always go together. 
This is a very important matter. Is it a fact? 

When we pointed out before that since Gunkel’s work on 
Genesis appeared students have learned to recognize stories 
with a motif in the Old Testament, we purposely chose an ex- 
ample the trustworthiness of which many persons are disposed 
to surrender at the very start. The same attitude prevails in 
the case of stories whose motif is the figure of the superior wise 
man, which one finds in the account about Solomon, Achikar, 
Eleazar and his companions, Daniel, and Jesus in the temple 
when twelve years old. Even in the incident about Jesus the 
trustworthiness of the story is much disputed. But what is the 
situation with respect to the main body of gospel tradition? 

To start with, we take for granted the fact of the life and 
teaching of Jesus.*° At present we shall not consider the pos- 
sibility, suggested by Bultmann in his last book,” that Jesus 
is not really the author of the teaching passed on to us as his in 


* The whole question has been admirably treated in Professor Case’s book, 
The Historicity of Jesus, to which I should like to refer for all further information. 


4 Jesus, p.17. 
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the Gospels. These words in Bultmann’s book seem to spring 
from a purely theoretical consideration which he himself does 
not take seriously. They are more an expression of “German 
thoroughness” than a statement of his personal opinion. As 
we have said before, we take for granted the fact of the life 
and teaching of Jesus. Further, we assume that the commu- 
nity was interested to derive norms for its practical living from 
its recollections of Jesus. To be sure, it took up this activity 
only tardily, because at first it expected the early end of the 
world, and on that account it had no interest in organizing an 
earthly society in accordance with the teaching of Jesus. When 
the community proceeded to seek guidance from recollections 
regarding Jesus the age of the unwritten gospel began. If a 
member of the group wished to know how he as a Christian 
should conduct himself on the Sabbath or in relation to the 
fast he betook himself to an apostle or to someone else who 
had been with Jesus and who said: “I recollect that the Lord 
once said or did so and so.” In this way the fading recollections 
of the eyewitnesses became the common possession of the 
Christian church. Thus arose the traditions out of which our 
Gospels were composed. The diversities that appear in our 
Gospels are to be explained in large part from the fact that the 
traditions were narrated differently by the eyewitnesses or 
were understood differently by their hearers who repeated 
them to others. At the very outset one must assume a tend- 
ency in the community to effect a transformation in these 
traditions. It is possible to point out specific instances of this 
tendency. This is illustrated in the case of the question about 
fasting (Mark 2:18-20). The primitive Christian community 
composed of Jews, living in a Jewish environment and imbued 
with leanings toward Jewish customs, resumed the practice of 
fasting. Therefore they added to the genuine sayings of Jesus 
about fasting a supplement to meet their situation, or rather 
their inclinations. 

This is the place where the point of view represented by 
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Formgeschichte must make its contribution to a study of the 
Gospels. 

The question, then, is whether or not the traditions are so 
elastic as to permit them to be classified simply and uncondi- 
tionally according to specific forms. Dibelius is compelled to 
answer this question in the affirmative, for he indeed assumes 
that there are paradigms, novels, myths, and pardneses that 
must be sharply distinguished purely on the basis of their 
form. It is true, we have already noted, that by this classifica- 
tion he does not take account of even all the material in Mark 
alone, but his forms explain only a selection of passages. But 
in the passages selected, the urge to produce specific forms 
operates without restraint, at least according to Dibelius. 

We, on the other hand, question whether the interest to 
produce specific literary forms in the handling of tradition did 
have free play. A pure form is possible only where the nar- 
rator is not hampered by tradition. That fact may be easily 
corroborated by a glance at the novels which the literature of 
any modern people contains. Novels, “the narration of hither- 
to unreported occurrences,” are pure in form only where the 
author freely shapes the story according to his own tastes. 
Novels are not pure in form, but show distorted lines, lack of 
harmony in details, overlapping of motives, abbreviations, or 
other derangements where the author uses traditional mate- 
rials over which he does not possess complete control. A care- 
ful analysis of the gospel narratives will everywhere show that 
these narratives appear in impure forms. Already we have re- 
ferred to the fact that Dibelius calls the section in Mark 5:1- 
20 the novel “about the demoniac and the swine.” This desig- 
nation is ingenious, but it is not justified by the content of the 
passage. This title shifts the emphasis from the point that was 
of importance for the narrator to an insignificant subordinate 
feature. Rather, Mark 5:1-20 tells how Jesus heals a demo- 
niac and permits the demon to enter the swine. If one chooses, 
as Volkmar and Wellhausen have done, but with whom I do 
not agree, to regard the story as unhistorical, then one may 
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entitle it “how a demoniac is healed and his demon sent into 
the swine.” That repeats what the story itself narrates and 
the purpose for which it is told. But the designation chosen by 
Dibelius does not render correctly the sense of the passage. 
This is not an insignificant matter, for it is a pervasive feature 
of Dibelius’ method. He entitles Mark 7:32-37 “the deaf 
mute,” but it must be called ‘‘a deaf mute is healed by Jesus.” 
He entitles Mark 9:14—29 “‘the epileptic boy,” but it must be 
called “‘an epileptic boy is healed by Jesus.” In other words, 
Dibelius shifts the stress of the narratives from the point on 
which the evangelists place it to another which makes the 
story appear to be a novel. In other words, the emphasis is 
transformed from the point where the traditional value of the 
narrative becomes clear, to the point where interest in the 
novelistic form presses into the foreground. The gospel ac- 
counts as they now stand are not at all dominated by the norm 
of literary forms, as Dibelius argues. They are not so domi- 
nated because the interest in literary form always began to 
operate with a given tradition, and because, as we have shown, 
where traditional material is subjected to the interest in liter- 
ary form, this interest cannot operate with full power and 
freedom since the tradition itself allows such an interest to 
make itself effective only within very restricted limits. 

Two different conclusions are to be drawn. First, the 
method of study represented by Formgeschichte is indeed one 
which promises some results, and its use is to be heartily com- 
mended. We shall be permanently obligated to Dibelius for 
opening our eyes to this matter, and on account of this great 
debt I am sorry to have to criticize his work. Second, the 
method of Formgeschichte is not an effective technique for 
the work of historical criticism. This must always be con-, 
cerned more with the inner character of a tradition, the pos- 
sibility of its transformation through the inclinations or adap- 
tations of the community preserving the tradition, and its 
agreement with other traditions already shown to be genuine 
and trustworthy. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE PAST 


We have here’ a loose commentary upon what the world at large has 
done to one mind—not merely the world of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. What this mind has in turn done to the world is written in 
volumes well known and highly praised by contemporaries. Having sur- 
veyed through many fruitful years the ideals of the ancient world and 
followed through many more scholarly years the motifs of the medieval 
mind, Henry Osborn Taylor comes at the end of his days to pass judg- 
ment upon the whole work of man. “Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter,” his title seems to say; and, in spite of the complex orienta- 
tion of his answer, it does not differ greatly from the way the other wise 
man concluded his synthetic judgment upon life: “Fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” It would, how- 
ever, take a very religious person indeed not to feel regarding our present 
author, as so many have felt regarding the Hebrew counterpart, that the 
rich way they each lived life is more worthy of emulation than any moral 
lesson they jointly deduce from a retrospect. 

It was indeed the diversity of life that staggered both of them and 
that produced in each of them a simplification at the end. Not that our 
wise man now under review imitated Solomon in complicating his own 
life through such generous marital distraction. Though he does cry out 
near the end of the book, “Blessed be sex,” he blesses our monogamous 
conventions and sets the greatest stead by marital loyalty. Taylor’s 
diversity takes a far more intellectual form than did that of Solomon. 
Impressed in early years evidently by the then prevailing “faculty” psy- 
chology, Taylor returns again and again in these retrospections to the 
disparity between feeling, intuition, reason, etc. Insistently feeling, how- 
ever, that these human capabilities are somehow at bottom one, or at 
least that they point to a oneness, he follows human talent through the 
fields that seem to have resulted more or less from these separate func- 
tions—through science, through philosophy, through religion, through 
art, through action—to insist in a closing chapter that life is a whole, 
however unable the commentator confesses himself adequately to synthe- 
size the factors that go to make it up. 

* Human Values and Verities. By Henry Osborn Taylor. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1928. xi-++282 pages. 
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Postponing for a further moment a consideration of his eventual 
“validities,” the “values” of his title are identified with “human func- 
tionings.” There is little lust for a discovery of severely objective values; 
the fruits of activity here and now are sufficient to make life what it is 
and to give it a rich store of meaning. It is a tribute to our age that a 
man who has lived beyond the three score years and ten should still 
emphasize human functions as values and the active life conceived as a 
whole as the goal of man. Religion apart, this our present author seems 
consistently to do. 

Each of the major functionings of human life has its own validities. 
Science is an intellectual quest, as also is philosophy with a slightly dif- 
ferent approach and interest. Religion springs from feeling, but aspires 
to verities; and while reason cannot finally certify to the objective valida- 
tion of religious aspiration, the hope still lingers unashamed, and indeed 
flowers into faith that an objective validation awaits the good man. The 
treatment of art, and particularly of poetry, which is emphasized, is more 
alive and challenging than any other section of the book. One suspects 
that poetic appreciation has meant more to the author than religious 
affirmation, though the author seems to think differently. One wonders, 
indeed, whether the author in another Zeztgeist might not have found his 
nature adequately satisfied by art and action instead of, as here, seeking 
in vaguer fields for the final fruits of faith. 

There is nothing dogmatic about the author’s final validities. His 
convictions are urbane and mellow and tolerant. But also they are usu- 
ally obscure—not, I think, because they attempt to deal with final things, 
but because of the predilection for organizing the discussion around 
faculties and banking issues up with discursive historical reminiscences. 
Instead of taking the material of life as it comes and calling it the name 
of the moment, and thus keeping the whole upon some common-sense 
level, the author has a conceptualistic terminology that makes seem vague 
to another what may be simple enough to his own mind. He consciously 
struggles with this problem and attributes the difficulty to the material; 
but religion apart—where he admits that at times he does not know what 
he is talking about—the difficulty seems to lie elsewhere than in the ma- 
terial. The narrative is most meaningful and beautiful and forcible 
where it becomes most concrete. But it moves generally in terms of intel- 
lectual history rather than of biographical. The book is in fact not a 
great biography, even of the inner sort; for it does not succeed in getting 
extraverted the heart of the material of life. It displays rather the fringe 
of the author’s life in its preoccupation with intellectual imagery. But it 
is well balanced and hopeful of the civilization that has produced it. Its 
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swing from a reaction against one extreme, wholehearted and exclusive 
acceptance of science (“neither its field nor its method permits the em- 
ployment of all the faculties by which men grasp what is true and good 
for them,” p. 120), to another extreme, a hearty acceptance of religious 
faith (“God’s love taken, life is cut off at the source,” p. 182), leaves in- 
adequately exploited the great plains of life (‘‘ethics is a stupid science,” 
p. 182). Reflecting upon one generation from the point of view and for 
the sake of another, I hazard the guess that when men set themselves the 
task of seeing how little faith (in the sense here connoted) they can get 
along upon instead of how much faith they can achieve, they may find 
that life profits more from the easy-going minimum than from the poign- 
antly won maximum, 
T. V. SMitH. 


University oF Cu1caco 


MYSTICISM IN INDIA 

The mystic experience is receiving an unusual amount of attention 
in modern religious literature. There was a time when church and theo- 
logian merely tolerated the mystic; but that was when the paths to the 
supernatural world were all open and clear. There was no need to seek 
proof of the reality of God from any such obscure source. The case is 
very different today. The guaranties of the past—church, Scripture, 
innate ideas, the experience of Christ, reason—have all been challenged 
in their claims as revelators of reality. The intuitive, mystic experience 
now takes up the réle of guarantor of the invisible, supersensible realm 
of God. 

Whatever else the mystic experience may be, its essential quality is 
that it gives a complete assurance of direct union with the ultimate na- 
ture of reality. Moreover, it is peculiarly personal, and, to the experi- 
encer, altogether beyond challenge. By its very nature it seems to tran- 
scend reason and intellectual analysis. It is beyond description. Ideas 
have no status in this realm. It is claimed that in the vague aura of the 
area of mystic illumination the prying eyes of science are blind. The 
mystic is sure of one thing: that here all veils are lifted and God, or 
Reality, or It, or the ultimate meaning of Being is experienced in truth 
and fulness. During the last two decades the students of religion have 
been investigating or exploiting this claim. 

India has held rank in the Western World as the land of mysticism 
par excellence. A study of the varied embodiments of the mystical experi- 
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ence with their contrasting interpretations and of the phases of the mystic 
technique in India gives an insight into the nature of mysticism obtain- 
able in no other way. It is especially opportune, therefore, to have the 
story of the development of mysticism in Hinduism presented by one of 
her own prominent professors of philosophy. Dr. Dasgupta’ is interested 
in sympathetic, historical description. He does not enter into psycholog- 
ical analysis or explanation. Religion for him is “a personal relationship 
with some divine or transcendent Person to whom we submit or to whom 
we pray for material advantages or for spiritual or moral enlightenment.” 
He defines mysticism as “‘a theory, doctrine, or view that considers reason 
to be incapable of discovering or of realizing the nature of ultimate truth, 
whatever be the nature of this ultimate truth, but at the same time be- 
lieves in the certitude of some other means of arriving at it.” He then 
describes the various types of Indian mysticism, more than half of which 
do not aim at union with a “divine or transcendent Person,” but deal 
with an Ultimate indescribable in terms of personality which seems to 
leave a large area of mysticism outside of his definition of religion. If he 
had dealt with the mysticism of the Sankhya, the Jains, and the Realist 
school, this anomaly would have been accentuated. The difficulty is prob- 
ably in the definition of religion. 

The presentation of the historic stages of the mystic development is 
simply and beautifully done. It is a masterly handling of an infinitely 
complex theme. There are shown the sacrificial mysticism which reduced 
the old gods to automata and invested the sacrificial ritual and the Vedic 
mantras with cosmic potency; the development of this into meditation 
sacrifices which had the same effective power; the mysticism of the Up- 
anishads, which leads to the super-conscious experience beyond words or 
understanding by conceptual thought; the Yoga mysticism, which sought 
to realize the truth of the Atman, one or many, “pure, contentless con- 
sciousness, altogether different from what we understand by idea, knowl- 
edge, or thought”; the Buddhist mysticism, which sought to experience 
the bliss of the Nirvana state, an essenceless state of vacuity, supercon- 
scious and yet a state of bliss; the devotional mysticism in its classical 
and popular forms, which aimed at the identification of the self with the 
Supreme Lord by bhakti, 

There is much material here for the student of mysticism, especially 
in the study of the methods of realization. Dr. Dasgupta is insistent upon 
the necessity of severe moral living as a preliminary requirement laid 
down by all the schools. The interpretation of Yoga technique may lead 

* Hindu Mysticism, By S. N. Dasgupta. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1927. xx-+168 pages. $2.00. 
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the reader to the author’s more detailed work, Yoga as Philosophy and 
Religion. The variety of methods is a significant element—tapas, the 
different modes of meditation, and the many forms of bhakti. The psy- 
chologist has here his task. The truths the mystics report are as varied as 
their social milieu; the experience is one; the means of attaining to it, 
many. That there is no revelation of new knowledge is clear. The experi- 
ence is one of assurance, of joy, of at-homeness in the universe, an ex- 
perience beyond the routine of the phenomenal world, beyond the senses, 
beyond mind and reason, beyond the play of ideas. That the mystic 
should interpret the experience in terms of the thought-forms with which 
he is familiar is inevitable. The author leaves the explanation to others. 

Perhaps there is no simple explanation. The forms of Yoga tech- 
nique point to autohypnosis. The b/akti technique seems to be a subtle 
form of sublimation. Perhaps there is still a deeper thing, a physiological 
return to the unconscious memories of the ages, a kind of naturalistic feel 
of the unfettered freedom of the dance of life. The mystics themselves 
cannot explain; they report. While the experience is said to be ineffable, 
and therefore should remain as impossible of communication as the sheer- 
est agnosticism, it is never so. The mystics always tell; and what they 
tell is what the mystic experience was not needed to teach—just the doc- 
trine learned by them in the mundane world. When that doctrine is 
shown to be local, ephemeral, and defective, the report of the mystic is 
not enough to transform it into eternal truth for others. But if the mystic 
does not or cannot report we have an emotional agnosticism, and the 
mystic technique becomes merely a means of intrenching traditional reli- 


gious dogma. 
A. Eustace Haypon 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 


A comprehensive popular treatise on ancient Egyptian literature has 
been written by a capable Egyptologist who is likewise familiar with com- 
parative literature. His chronological treatment in combination with 
comparisons from corresponding stages of other literatures brings out 
many fresh viewpoints in the Egyptian field. Most striking throughout 
are the author’s contributions on the side of technique. His interest in the 
development of literary form overshadows, indeed, his attention to his- 

* Die dgyptische Literatur. By Max Pieper. Wildpark-Potsdam: Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion m. b. H., 1927. 102 pages; 4 plates; illus. M.1o. 
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torical and social forces. Though these are duly mentioned, one misses in 
the discussion of the Tale of the Eloquent Peasant, for example, the 
struggle for social justice so sympathetically brought out by Breasted. 
To Dr. Pieper the point of the tale is merely that uncultured people, too, 
may have the gift of eloquence. In any case, this tale is not among those 
which reveal the personality that inspired them; and, as is truly said 
(p. 53), “the awakening of personality produced the great progress in 
Egyptian literature.” 

Analysis of form disproves some opinions earlier held by Erman and 
other leading scholars. Thus the Tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor, pre- 
served apparently complete, begins abnormally for either a cycle of 
stories or an independent tale. The author seems justified in his belief 
that it really is independent. As he suggests, something omitted before 
the text as we know it, without any change in the latter, would suffice to 
normalize it. It should be explained how easily such omission might 
occur. Only one manuscript of this tale is known. If the beginning of the 
roll from which it was copied were damaged or missing, we know from 
other documents that the Egyptian scribe was perfectly capable of leav- 
ing an unexplained blank. 

A Cairo hymn to Amon has in accordance with recent research been 
dated before the famous Amarna movement. That earlier eighteenth- 
dynasty hymn, wherein Amon appears as creator of all nature, proves to 
have furnished a direct background for the thoughts which King Ikhna- 
ton was destined to express so wonderfully. The monotheism revealed in 
Ikhnaton’s hymns to his god Aton, the sun disk, is definitely implied in 
this preceding conception of Amon-Re. Similar thoughts on God in 
nature, again with a suggestion of monotheism (the reviewer would prefer 
to say henotheism), are noted already in the tenth-dynasty Instructions 
for King Merikere. The idea of a supreme deity, “the great god,” may, 
indeed, be carried back to the Old Kingdom (cf. p. 20), and (contrary to 
the author) may perhaps be connected even then with moral responsi- 
bility.? 

Lapse of time between writing and printing accounts undoubtedly 
for omission of references to Gardiner’s masterly Egyptian Grammar of 
1927 (p. 6), to excavations around the step pyramid at Sakkara which 
have completely changed our ideas of third-dynasty art (pp. 7, 21), 
and to the excavations at Jebeil (ancient Byblos), which prove how 


*So Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought, p. 170. But uncertainty 
enters because the term “great god” was applied, not only to the deity, but some- 
times to Old Kingdom pharaohs, living as well as dead (Erman und Grapow, Wor- 


terbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, II, 361). 
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strongly Egyptian influence was intrenched in Syria during the Middle 
Kingdom (p. 46). The steady progress of Egyptology is evidenced by 
such inevitable gaps. Students of either literature or religion can only be 
grateful to Dr. Pieper for his methodical contribution ‘in so many-sided 
a field as Egyptian literature. 

T. GEORGE ALLEN 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE HEBREW FAMILY 

From time to time treatises on various phases of biblical sociology 
have appeared, but in most cases the authors have been specialists in 
only one field, either in sociology alone or in the Bible alone. Very few 
have been at home in both fields, and of these Professor Cross is one. He 
writes both as a trained sociologist and a biblical exegete, and his book 
accordingly carries weight, as many of its kind do not. He has made a 
real contribution to our understanding of social development by his study 
of the changing status of the family with the Hebrews, and with his so- 
ciological approach he has cleared up certain difficulties in the Old Testa- 
ment field. His plan has been to begin with the Hebrew family in its 
earliest form, manifestly the matronymic, and trace its development 
through the patronymic to the beginning of an improvement of woman’s 
position toward the end of the Old Testament period. The book is well 
written and makes easy reading. At the end of each chapter is a sum- 
mary, and the last chapter indicates how the study is pertinent to the 
question of the family today. 

Here and there the author’s statements need to be modified, but in 
only one instance does this at all affect his position. In Deut. 21:17 he 
follows the ordinary interpretation of the passage that the first-born son 
was to inherit a double share of his father’s estate, but Ehrlich is clearly 
right in interpreting this as two-thirds. A few other points in no way af- 
fecting his thesis may be noted. “Bethuel” may very well mean “daughter 
of God,” but the u vowel here is not the old genitive ending (p. 33), 
Gesenius and the other grammarians to the contrary, for the very good 
reason that it is not attached to the proper word to be a case ending. It is 
rather a helping vowel, which is fairly common in Hebrew and quite 
characteristic of Babylonian. On page 82 Amraphel is identified with 


*The Hebrew Family. By Earle B. Cross. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. 217 pages. $2.50. 
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Hammurabi, but this identification has now been quite generally aban- 
‘doned by modern scholars. Josh. 5:2 (pp. 107f.) is not to be translated 
“Circumcise again the children of Israel the second time,” but “Have 
another circumcision for the Israelites.” In his translations the author 
has followed the accepted versions, making such corrections as he thought 
necessary. In a modern book it would have been better if he had made 
his own translations. On page 63, line 20, a word like “express” has fallen 
out, and on page 66 the date of the deportation of Israel should be 721 
B.c., rather than 723. One other criticism may be noted: the book is too 
expensive for a volume of its character; but this was doubtless a matter 
over which the author had no control. 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


ISRAEL AND HER NEIGHBORS 


No trend in recent Old Testament scholarship has been more truly 
helpful than the adoption of what might perhaps be called an “objective,” 
in contrast to the older “subjective,” view of Hebrew religion, ethics, 
and history. For centuries the normal interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment was as a record of a unique and unparalleled process of divine 
revelation, wherein the Hebrews were set off from their neighbors by the 
most definite lines of demarcation. Such occasional glances as the stu- 
dent might cast toward other peoples contemporary with Israel were 
critical, often contemptuous, usually denunciatory. On the one hand 
was Jehovah; on the other were the gods of the nations, for whose de- 
scription no language could be too severe. Here the Chosen People; there 
the Goyyim, the nations. Within, the light of divine revelation, mono- 
theism, ethics, prophecy; without, the blackness of heathen darkness, 
polytheism, immorality. The genius and achievements of Israel were re- 
garded as her unique possession, neither derived from nor shared by other 
peoples round about. 

When the day came for a new evaluation of the Old Testament there 
was the inevitable swing to extreme positions. Israel was denied any 
creative capacity; she appeared merely as a borrower of religious and 
ethical ideas, a plagiarist without literary conscience, a medium through 
whom the marvelous achievements of various great peoples had become 
conveniently accessible somewhat in advance of the rise of historical 
criticism. Dr. J. M. Powis Smith, in his story of Old Testament inter- 
pretation in the last quarter-century,’ reminds us of the brilliant but 


* Journal of Religion, VI (July, 1926), 403. 
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untenable hypotheses of Cheyne, Winckler, Clay, and Delitzsch, which 
submerged Israel completely in her environment. 

The via media now being followed by Old Testament scholarship, 
examining dispassionately data from every available source, is achieving 
a truer evaluation of this important book. That the Old Testament con- 
tains borrowed materials is abundantly proved; but we have today a re- 
newed and clearer vision of that unique spiritual consciousness of Israel 
which purified and refined those materials till they became marvelously 
transformed. “We are more sure today than ever before that Israel’s life 
was closely interwoven with that of the surrounding peoples and that 
they borrowed freely from the neighboring civilizations. Not only Baby- 
lon and Egypt, but also the Hittites contributed much to the content of 
Hebrew thought and life. The scholars of tomorrow will find more Baby- 
lonian, and still more Egyptian, goods in the Hebrew market than we 
have as yet thought of. The merit of Israel was not so much in its power 
to create things ex nihilo, but rather in its wonderful ability to transform 
and enrich things it received from the hands of other peoples.” 

The very titles of two recent books® express this newer viewpoint of 
the distinctiveness of Israel within the great Semitic family of nations of 
which she was so truly a part. The contents of both books, however, 
illustrate the difficulties awaiting the writer ambitious to compress three 
millenia of crowded history within a hundred-odd pages of text. He can- 
not possibly present a fair picture of the great Near Eastern civiliza- 
tions; he cannot offer data or arguments, but must make unequivocal 
statements or protect himself by “perhaps” or “probably.” If Israel is 
to have any personality at all in so brief a treatment of world-affairs, it 
must be through a discussion out of all true proportion to her actual his- 
torical significance. 

Mr. Blunt’s book is companion to another volume of his in the same 
series entitled Jsrael before Christ, which deals with the social and reli- 
gious development of Israel. It is a strange arrangement which has thus 
divorced the “historical” side of Hebrew life from its “social and reli- 
gious” side. No conclusion of the modern school is of greater importance 
than that which shows the constant play and interplay between “external 
relations” and “internal development.” From this viewpoint the place 
for a discussion of Deutero-Isaiah, for example, would have been in the 


* Ibid., pp. 415, 419, 423. 

* Israel in World History. By A. W. F. Blunt. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 127 pages. $1.00. 

Israel among the Nations. By Norman H. Baynes. London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1927. 171 pages + extensive bibliography and notes, etc., 154 pages. 55. 
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same volume with, and alongside of, the references to Cyrus; but not a 

‘mention is made of the great unnamed prophet. Surely this is no true 
representation of “Israel in World Affairs”? If publishing requirements 
compel a division of materials, it would be preferable, in the writer’s 
opinion, to make a horizontal division at perhaps the Exile, rather than 
a vertical division that cuts the most vital cords within Hebrew life. It 
is also not easy to understand why the Sumerians have been treated in so 
cavalier a style, with a brief mention that implies grave doubts as to 
their having left any legacy to their Semitic heirs. There is a real need 
for a bibliography which might enlighten the reader at occasional points 
where compression tends to mystify. Such minor defects, however, do 
not detract seriously from the value of this excellent handbook, which 
may be confidently recommended to those who wish to locate Israel 
within the great framework of international affairs which so largely de- 
termined her destiny. 

Mr. Baynes does not provide the maps, illustrations, and convenient 
analytical form which make the book just discussed so attractive; but 
he furnishes a useful classified bibliography, and especially a lengthy 
compendium of notes on the questions raised in the text. This method 
enables him to present a convenient survey of international affairs sup- 
plemented by more technical discussions of the many points still at issue. 
He has succeeded rather well in weaving the phases of national and inter- 
national life, with the slowly emerging religious and ethical ideas of the 
Hebrews. Ina more attractive physical form, his book might well achieve 
real usefulness in college survey classes. 

In distinct contrast to the two preceding works stands the latest 
volume by Professor Purinton.* His Preface makes clear his objective 
and methods: “If this book can claim any distinction, it is to be found 
in what it omits as well as in what it contains. It leaves out long de- 
scriptions of ancient wars and the pageantry of royal courts and exalts 
those factors in Israel’s history which made for progress in all the higher 
realms of human life.” From the standpoint of the present reviewer 
such a treatment can scarcely hope to indicate the true nature of the 
achievement of Israel. That achievement is intelligible only in the light 
of the fullest possible knowledge of Hebrew environment. There are 
references, it is true, to parallel events in the outer world; but they are 
relatively casual, and rarely succeed in setting Israel in its true political 
position. Thus on page 106 he says: “This new document (i.e., the Gadd 
tablet relating to the Fall of Nineveh) reminds us that we may anticipate 


“The Achievement of Israel. By Herbert R. Purinton. New York: Scribner’s, 
1927. viii-+-218 pages. $1.25. 
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much new light on ancient history from the inscriptions in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Palestine, and that some of this new information will affect 
our understanding of the Bible.”” Much useful information, attractively 
presented, is provided for the student of the “inner development of 
Israel,” but no class should utilize this book without having at hand some 
supplementary source of information regarding the outer world. 

FRANK GARRETT WARD 


Younc Men’s CurisTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 
Curcaco, ILLINoIs 


OLD TESTAMENT PAPYRI 

The University of Michigan Humanistic Series is further enriched 
by the publication of studies of two important papyrus texts:* the minor 
prophets in the Freer collection, discussed by Professor Sanders, and the 
Berlin fragment of Genesis, discussed by Professor Carl Schmidt and 
Professor Sanders. The volume, uniformly with others of the series, is 
excellently prepared, the texts published in full, with ample notes. The 
several facsimiles not only enhance the value of the book for its primary 
purpose, but, especially in the case of the prophets, afford materials for 
paleographical study. 

Professor Sanders finds the papyrus of the minor prophets to have 
been a codex, of a date before 270. It is therefore pre-Hexaplaric. The 
text frequently inclines toward the Hebrew in distinction from many of 
the manuscripts of the LXX; it is an important supplement to existing 
textual materials. A careful study of characteristic readings leads Pro- 
fessor Sanders to the conclusion that the text is of a type coming from 
the upper Nile or the Fayum, closely affiliated with the Achmimic ver- 
sion. It is thought that there is some influence of Aquila and Symmachus 
in it, but little or none of Theodotion. 

The data supplied by this papyrus thus appear to complicate the 
problems of the textual history of the LXX. Further progress must be 
in the discovery of manuscript grouping, so that the pre-Hexaplaric 
manuscripts may be divided into their subclasses, and the LXX text ulti- 
mately restored from them. 

The Berlin Genesis has been known since 1906, but its publication 
and thorough study have been delayed by the war and subsequent devel- 

*The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of 
Genesis. By Henry A. Sanders and Carl Schmidt. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
xiii+-436 pages. 
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opments. It is a happy bit of co-operation that it is thus associated with 
‘the University of Michigan studies. 

This manuscript, cited as g11 in the lists of Rahlfs, is the oldest wit- 
ness to the LXX text of Genesis. It also was in codex form, written in a 
very ancient style. As in the case of the papyrus of the minor prophets, 
there are many various readings which are easiest explained as retransla- 
tions or adaptations to the Hebrew. Again, there is exhibited independ- 
ence of the Hexapla. The textual relations of the manuscript seem to be 
with certain groupings of minuscles rather than with the uncials, and 
among the versions with the Armenian, Bohairic, and Ethiopic. 

The study of the readings of these manuscripts as reported in the 
Notes clearly demonstrates the importance of their evidence for the early 
LXX text. The use which shall be made of the evidence will add to the 
debt already owing the editors and the series. 

D. W. RIDDLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EVOLUTION IN JUDAISM 

Successive generations need different religious attitudes or at least 
different emphases. Although God is changeless and eternal, man is vari- 
able and ephemeral. Therefore if a religion lives long enough it will 
surely change. Its ritual will be modified, and even its doctrines will 
show radical variations. The religions which have not changed have died. 

Although change is inevitable in every long-lived religion, there is 
hardly an official church which will freely admit that fact. Since religions 
deal with eternities, they prefer to appear eternal and unchanging. There- 
fore when history brings the inevitable changes they will either be pushed 
back into the unconscious, or else they will be tacitly taken for granted. 
In their conscious and public utterances the historic religions will always 
describe themselves as sic semper et ubique. 

Judaism has endured for millenia and has participated in many of 
the great changes in the religious thought of the world. Yet in spite of 
all its long development, classical Judaism still utters the words: ‘Thou 
shalt not add thereto nor diminish from it,” and “God will not alter nor 
change His Law.” Notwithstanding this claim to changelessness, the 
oral law has existed beside the unvarying written law and has been the 
vehicle of constant change. It has “added and diminished”; it has sup- 
pressed and expanded according to the needs of the generations. But in 
order to maintain its sense of unity with the past, Judaism has always in- 
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sisted that all the changes brought about by the oral law were always 
implied in the written law, so that what occurred was not a real change 
but merely an amplification of what already was stated in the Torah. 

The masters of the oral law, the rabbis, constantly adjusted law to 
life. Were they conscious of their own daring? If they were conscious of 
it, were they satisfied with their often far-fetched exegesis whereby a 
biblical text was stretched to cover a necessary innovation? How could 
the law be deemed eternal if it had to be modified for each generation? 
These questions, involving as they do the thought-processes of a nobly 
creative era, will always be of interest to the student of religion. 

Solomon Zuckrow discusses some of the achievements of the rabbis 
in their efforts to adjust law to life.t He deals with the various principles 
which guided them in their modifications of the law, and gives the best- 
known examples of such changes. He mentions the laws which they have 
abrogated and enumerates the prerogatives of the rabbinical courts. The 
appendix suggests a practical application to modern Jewish orthodox life 
of the facts dealt with in the book. He calls upon the modern orthodox 
rabbinate to meet in council and abrogate certain ritual laws the observ- 
ance of which has become arduous if not almost impossible. 

The proofs for the adjustment of Jewish law to Jewish life which the 
author cites in this book are well known to students of Talmudic litera- 
ture. Most of them are given in Weiss, Dor Dor veDorshov, Vol. II, 
chap. vii. Vet, although the material is not original, the author gives it 
clear presentation. It is unfortunate that either the author or the printer 
was so careless with the references. As they are now given the references 
are not to be relied upon. The transliteration of the names of some of the 
Talmudic tractates is also quite careless. Aside from this technical sloven- 
liness, the work is handy and informative, and a useful addition to Tal- 
mudic literature in English. 

Sotomon B. FreeHor 

CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


GOSPEL ORIGINS 
Professor Easton, of the General Theological Seminary, gave six lec- 
tures on the Bishop Paddock Foundation in his own institution last 
December which are now issued as a book.? Though they deal exclusively 


* Adjustment of Law to Life in Rabbinic Literature. By Solomon Zuckrow. 
Boston: Stratford, 1928. iv-+-186 pages. $1.50. 


? The Gospel before the Gospels. By Burton Scott Easton. New York: Charles 
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with the Synoptic Gospels, they cover in short compass a good deal of 
ground. Beginning with a review of recent criticism, they continue with 
a critique of some of the more negative critics, and conclude with a de- 
fense of the general accuracy of the Synoptic narratives, sayings, and 
portrait of Jesus. The book is scarcely for the beginner or untutored 
layman, nor is its interest confined to the specialist. 

The first chapter is a rapid enumeration of works of literary criti- 
cism since 1901. This material follows a course familiar to many. The 
author had shown by his recent commentary on Luke his mastery of this 
kind of technique. 

The second chapter is a summary of the works of the protagonists of 
form-criticism—Dibelius, Bultmann, and others. Except for some sur- 
veys in periodicals this is the first real presentation in English of the new 
German method. 

At this point begins Professor Easton’s own analysis and argument. 
He points out the limits of form-criticism. It can classify and explain the 
forms in which the material in the gospels has come to us. It can show 
the variety in the sayings of Jesus and the conventional characteristics of 
the narratives; it can disclose the probable use of these items in Christian 
instruction. But it rarely can give a criterion for distinguishing what is 
accurate from the later traditions of Christianity, Properly form-criti- 
cism is not competent to pass judgment on historical values. It cannot 
with certainty give even the relative age of the forms. 

The student of the gospels wishes, however, some not too subjective 
norm for testing the accuracy of the gospel items. Form-criticism claimed 
to supply such a standard. And the form-critics freely expressed their 
judgments. Their method coincided closely with Professor Case’s tech- 
nique of “criticism by social environment.” What was capable of ex- 
planation as suiting the viewpoint of the later Christians was regarded as 
unauthentic. Though he does not mention Professor Case’s Jesus in the 
study of ‘“‘the synoptic perspective,” Professor Easton, in answering the 
skeptical radicalism of Bultman, is equally answering the Chicago pro- 
fessor. He points out how very little the Synoptic Gospels reflect, or at 
least attribute to Jesus, ideas belonging to the earliest church. Its inter- 
ests, like the Spirit, fulfilment of prophecy, gentile Christianity, are most 
scantily represented. 

The sayings of Jesus may therefore, most of them, be original. Much 
in the stories of cures is not like later surcharge, but characteristic of the 
actual faith healing of Jesus. Though Easton admits that legendary 
motives have been at work here and there in the gospels, he would vindi- 


cate as historical many of the miracle stories where other scholars have 
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found myth or alien folklore at work. They are compatible with accurate 
reports from eyewitnesses. He believes the accounts of Jesus’ baptism 
and temptation were told by Jesus himself to the disciples. And these, 
with other trustworthy passages, he uses to confirm the tradition that 
Jesus felt himself to be the Messiah. 

The vigorous pages of Easton’s argument are most suggestive read- 
ing. They are samples of how the facts about Jesus may be tested. He 
appears to be successful in refuting the radical arguments in detail quite 
frequently. But he establishes thereby rather the possibility than the cer- 
tainty of his own more conservative conclusions. As the refutation of the 
latest of radical critics his book takes on a partially ephemeral character. 
Tt is a thankless but useful task. It will further carry forward for many 
English readers their own grappling with the problems of the historical 
Jesus. But they must beware of assuming that Easton is right because 
he has shown his opponents’ case to be unproved. There is also subjective 
bias sometimes in the more conservative viewpoint, no matter how skilful 
the argument and objective the tone of discussion. 

HENRY J. CADBURY 


Bryn Mawr Cortece 


A BIBLICAL STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

The past decade has been unusually productive of books dealing 
with the life of Christ. In English no monumental work has lately ap- 
peared, but there have been many briefer discussions dealing not only 
with the less controversial theme of the teaching of Jesus but pressing on 
to a solution of the problems concerning his life and person. Writers 
trained in other fields have given to us their ideas of the personality and 
career of Jesus in books which are interesting because they represent the 
earnest convictions of thoughtful men, but which lack the convincing 
power that belongs to the writings of men thoroughly trained in the his- 
torical and literary criticism of the Gospels. At this time the lay student 
in particular may find guidance for his thought in the new edition of The 
Life of Christ? by Drs. Burton and Mathews. 

This new edition and revision is the work of Dean Mathews but is 
carried out along lines contemplated by President Burton before his 
death. The rearrangement of the material bears witness to a significant 
advance in Bible study since the first edition appeared in 1901. Where 


* The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. xx-+290 pages. $2.00. 
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the first edition discussed the four Gospels pari passu throughout, the 
new edition presents in a first part the data of the Synoptic Gospels, and 
reserves for a second part the Fourth Gospel and its portrayal of the life 
of Christ, thus distinguishing between ‘the Christ of history” and “the 
Christ interpreted by Christian experience.’ But the book still keeps 
close to the biblical materia) and is what its subtitle indicates, “a con- 
densed commentary on the Gospels.’ Topics for class discussion have 
been appended to the several chapters. The questions suggested in con- 
nection with each chapter seem to be further removed from the type of 
obvious question often found in lesson quarterlies than in the former edi- 
tion. New headings have been given to chapters and paragraphs. The 
format is much more attractive than that of the earlier editions, smacking 
less of the textbook. But one regrets that the index of topics and index 
of passages have been omitted. 

The bulk of the book is made up of a running commentary on the 
passages cited from the Gospels. There is an abundance of incisive com- 
ment, and if it sometimes crosses the line that divides the strictly ex- 
pository from the homiletical, it may not lessen the value of the book for 
practical use. Brief introductions on specific sections or phases of the gos- 
pel record and explanations of local customs are inserted where they are 
needed. The treatment of the biblical material assumes and promotes a 
rationa) attitude toward the gospe) narratives. The relation of the Syn- 
optic Gospels to one another is set forth. Grouping of tradition is recog- 
nized in Mark as well as in Matthew. So is the insecurity of chronolog- 
ical order in the Perean section of Luke. Discrepancies in the stories of 
the resurrection are attributed in part to differences between a Judean 
tradition and a Galilean tradition. Attention is called to “the tendency 
of the early church to attribute its beliefs and hopes to Jesus.” The four 
pages (307-10) devoted to an -introduction to the Fourth Gospel are a 
model in clearness and inclusiveness. In the chapters that follow the stu- 
dent faces the question of the original order of the narratives and dis- 
courses of John. Thus, while the book is constructive throughout, it 
makes the student aware of the major problems of gospel criticism. This 
alone should help one in all his study in this field to distinguish between 
the essential and the accidental, the certain and the less certain, and 
should put him on his guard against assertive dogmatism. 

There remains in our mind this query: Could not the author have 
gone farther in the same direction? The divergences in the Synoptic 
tradition seem to open the way for comment on the gradual heightening 
of the conception of Jesus which modified in Matthew the story of the 
voice from Heaven at Jesus’ baptism and the report of his reply to the 
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first words of the rich young ruler. A like process of heightening is seen 
in the stories of Jesus’ power to quicken the dead, a power that is in- 
stanced in ever more striking form as the written account is removed in 
time from the event—Jairus’ daughter, the son of the widow of Nain, and 
Lazarus. There is room, too, for more explicit statement of the variety 
of representation in the gospels concerning the attitude of Jesus toward 
the Mosaic law, and especially of the doubt that may attach to the cor- 
rectness of the report in Matthew of the words of Jesus on this subject, 
or of what is involved in accepting that report as accurate. No question 
is raised concerning the historicity of the Mission of the Seventy, with 
its manifest duplication of the Mission of the Twelve and its natural 
motivation as a separate incident in Luke’s universalistic gospel. In addi- 
tion to the detailed analysis of the resurrection narratives there might 
well be more explicit suggestions concerning the rise of the resurrection 
faith and the growth and development of the tradition of the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. In this, as in a more adequate treatment of the 
miraculous element in the gospels, the approach might still be biblical. 
For in securing consideration of this topic by devout minds the most 
convincing evidence is not from twentieth-century science but from mani- 
fest discrepancies and prepossessions in the gospels. 

Dean Mathews’ book will appeal most to those who want in a life of 
Christ, not a rapid survey of the results of professional and expert study 
of the gospels or a logical discussion of the main topics of significant in- 
terest attaching themselves to a consideration of the facts of the career of 
the historic Jesus, but a guide in a first-hand study of the biblical mate- 
rial which is in everybody’s hands. It provides abundant subject matter 
for a course given to a Bible class in Sunday school or to a class in col- 
lege. But in college at least it should be supplemented by the reading of 
another life of Christ which will unify the thought and relate it to other 
realms of thinking by centering attention on the main problems of his- 
torical, literary, and religious interest involved in a thoroughgoing study 
of the subject. 

This new edition groups the material, not, as before, according to the 
divisions in the Stevens and Burton Harmony, but according to The Stu- 
dent’s Gospels.* This small volume presents the Synoptic Gospels in 
parallel columns in the first part and the Gospel of John in the second 
part, all in the translation by Professor Goodspeed. By some oversight 
the last section of the twelfth chapter of John is omitted. For purposes of 


* The Student’s Gospels. Arranged by Shailer Mathews, using The New Testa- 
ment, an American Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. x-+-193 pages. $1.00. 
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reference in connection with the Burton and Mathews Life it would have 
been much better to insert the verse numbers in the text. Otherwise this 
is a good use to make of this excellent translation, for the rewording of 
the familiar narratives will bring freshness and clearness to the study of 


the gospels. 
JouHN Pitt DEANE 


BELo1T COLLEGE 


STUDIES IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY? 


No higher tribute of appreciation and respect can be paid a scholar 
than the readiness of his fellow-laborers to signalize their respect for his 
work by preparing a volume of essays in his honor. Far more valuable 
and significant than words of direct praise is such an act. And none more 
richly deserve this gracious courtesy than do these two scholars who for 
more than thirty years have labored at Yale for the increase of sound 
learning: Frank Chamberlin Porter and Benjamin Wisner Bacon. 

The volume itself is worthy of those whom it seeks to honor. Eight- 
een scholars at home and abroad have produced a volume which the 
publishers are justified in feeling is the most important they have ever 
brought out in their religious books department. No small part of the 
credit for the work is due to Professor Case, who has graciously prepared 
and edited the book. The topics of the essays represent, as the editor 
rightly remarks, frontier issues in the life of the early church. 

In the first paper Professor E. F. Scott sounds a warning against 
feeling that the historical method answers all questions. Christianity is 
more than a complex of older ideas. Cicero’s gift might be the eloquent 
rephrasing of borrowed ideas. Not so for Jesus and Paul. The recogni- 
tion of personality and its significance is fundamental. We can never 
learn too much of the background; yet this quest ought not to blind our 
eyes to the landscape itself. After all, regardless of how much light other 
documents may cast upon vexed problems of Christian beginnings, New 
Testament problems can be solved only within the New Testament itself. 

Professor Lake has briefly and popularly suggested the lines along 
which further work in textual criticism must proceed. The last twenty 
years have seen many questions reopened which the epochal work of 
Westcott and Hort seemed to have closed. Perhaps the two chief prob- 
lems now needing attention are the origin of the Neutral text and the 
nature of the Caesarean text. The work of Canon Streeter has aroused 


* Studies in Early Christianity. Edited by Shirley Jackson Case. New York: 
Century, 1928. ix-+467 pages. $4.50. 
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interest. A group of scholars at Harvard is now at work, but though the 
fields are white unto the harvest, the laborers are few. Yet in no field of 
New Testament research can more fruitful and rewarding work be done. 

One of the most embarrassing things in work with the New Testa- 
ment is the discovery that in the developing idiom words and phrases 
came to be used in ways quite different than a knowledge of classic Greek 
alone would lead one to expect. The doughty Dr. Meyer might deny, for 
example, that iva is ever used except to express purpose, but the evi- 
dence seems to have been against him. Dr. A. T. Robertson considers the 
recent claim that it is used to express cause, and is skeptical of such a 
use in the New Testament, even in Mark 4:12. His paper is really a 
reply to the French scholar, M. Pernot, who claims it, and who inciden- 
tally speaks disparagingly of the work of certain scholars of whom the 
Louisville linguist is one. 

Professor von Dobschiitz takes us into one of the byways of church 
history in his essay, “Von Reinen Wort Gottes und vom Lucas-Prolog.” 
In their zeal to recover the “pure word of God,” which for nearly all the 
reformers save Luther meant the Bible free from all human additions, the 
prefaces to the individual books, as well as to the Bible, as a whole, fell 
under suspicion. This had a particularly serious result in the case of the 
Gospel of Luke, since the differences in language and style between the 
body of the gospel and the prologue caused the latter to be viewed by 
many as but another of these prefaces by later hands. This particular 
problem is further complicated by another preface, the so-called ‘““Mon- 
archian Prologue,” which appears in many manuscripts. In a thorough 
survey of several manuscripts from the Vatican and Casanatensis the 
author reveals the strange confusion that resulted from this quest for 
the “pure word of God.” 

The Gospel of Mark is considered in two papers. Professor Easton 
discovers a primitive pre-Markan tradition in 2:13-3:6 and 12:13-27, 
originally a continuous whole, which, although formed for Christian in- 
struction, yet contains a true recollection of certain definite events in the 
life of Jesus. Professor Carré argues that the Gospel of Mark is to be seen 
as the result of the interplay of two opposing forces: the popularity of 
Jesus with the common people and the opposition which this popularity 
and mode of life produced. Following the introduction (1:1-20) are three 
sections (1:21-45, 2:1-3:6, and 3:7-8:26) wherein these two opposing 
elements are developed. The first reveals his popularity and his efforts to 
avoid it by retreating from the multitudes; the second, the fierce opposi- 
tion aroused; the third reveals him caught in the interplay of this popu- 
larity and opposition and vainly endeavoring to avoid their consequences. 
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As a result (8:27—16:8) he withdraws from the theater of this war, and, 
abandoning his public ministry, devotes himself to teaching his chosen 
twelve. 

The strange figure of the Baptist is the subject of papers by Pro- 
fessors Bowen and Parsons. Professor Bowen, after considering the 
meaning of the two titles, 6 Barritwv and 6 Bamrio7ys, concludes that the 
former alone describes his activity, the latter signifying his membership 
in a group more numerous and influential than we have always recog- 
nized. But what did John do that entitled him to be called “the bap- 
tizer”? Probably we have been wrong in feeling that John did more than 
to summon his fellows to the purifying ablution and to preside over their 
performance of this rite. Later, when effusion took the place of immer- 
sion, this “baptizer” conveniently did the pouring. Professor Parsons 
admirably summarizes the difficulties in the gospel picture of the relation 
between Jesus and his forerunner and concludes that John would not 
have applauded the process which reduced him to a mere voice. Rather 
he was the leader of a movement in which Jesus too was a member until, 
under the spell of a divine imperative, the latter withdrew from all 
earthly leadership and threw himself under the aegis of God alone. 

As Professor Bowen discussed the meaning of one term which has 
usually been considered self-explanatory, Professor McCown has turned 
his attention to another, 6 réxrwy (carpenter). After reviewing the 
various possibilities of meanings, ranging from carpenter to master-crafts- 
man, even rabbi, he concludes that while the “carpenter’s” tasks were 
numerous, including those which we would ascribe to a cabinet-maker, 
wood-carver, and even shipwright, yet essentially he was a worker in 
wood. The comparatively few passages which would imply that he was 
on occasion a mason or builder are either poetical or else possible of other 
interpretation. 

Following Moffatt’s excellent analysis and commentary of Mark 
7:21-23 and 10:19, which reflect accurately Jesus’ view of sins and his 
emphasis against unchastity, Professor Windisch has a very important 
article on Jesus’ connection with the Holy Spirit in the Synoptic accounts. 
In detail he considers the surprisingly few allusions to the Spirit in the 
records, and on the basis of what seems to him a sound critical procedure, 
maintains that “a complete elimination of the Spirit-representation from 
the primary tradition is possible.” Yet equally clear is the opposite under- 
current in the narratives themselves. How are we to account for this 
amazing contradiction? Although in the preliterary form of the narra- 
tions the pneumatic element was more pronounced, a tendency arose to 
suppress it, due partially to a growing repugnance for the emotional 
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nature of the phenomena, partially to a developing Christology which 
preferred to see Jesus as the Son of God who in his own right knows what 
he must say and do. As a result, in the present records we have a curious 
combination of opposite tendencies, the one suppressing, the other re- 
introducing, the pneumatic element. So Jesus must still be regarded as a 
spirit-worker (Pneumatiker), yet showing such sobriety of speech and 
conduct as to make Holtzmann’s term, Ekstatiker, a little misleading. 
Than this is no more thought-producing paper in the collection. 

Professor F. C. Grant considers the vexed question of Jesus’ social 
teaching, and warns that in a democratic age it is easy to interpret Jesus 
as a social engineer or reformer. Fresh from his more ambitious work in 
this field, Dr. Grant suggests his method of approach—an analysis of the 
various documents—and finds that while there is some ground (especial- 
ly in “L”’) for the phrase “social gospel,” yet primarily Jesus was a re- 
ligious teacher whose ethic was the ethic of religion, and whose religion 
was Jewish to the core. 

No series of essays would be complete today without mention of the 
Messianic hope. Professors Torrey and Case discuss the subject from al- 
most opposite angles. For the former it is an essential, if indeed not the 
most prominent, note in the writings of the late Persian and Greek periods 
from II Isaiah on, especially in the Psalms, all of which reflect the ideal- 
ized situation of the future rather than historical situations in the present 
or the past. On the contrary, Dr. Case, running true to form, maintains 
that long before the time of Jesus a growing distrust in revolution led to 
the substitution of eschatology for Messianism. The ultimate popularity 
of the latter was due to the Christians, who welcomed it cordially and 
who not only preached it, but read it back into Jesus’ words. The latter, 
however, like his Jewish kinsmen, may well have ignored the figure of the 
Messiah entirely. This speedy rise of interest may be explained partially, 
at least, by the embarrassment of Jesus’ death, which forced belief, if 
faith was not to fail utterly, in a future deliverance. 

Paul, too, comes in for his share of attention. Professor Hatch seeks 
to account for the relatively small place forgiveness has in the teaching of 
Paul, all the more surprising because of its central position in Jewish 
thought. It was not that Paul minimized sin; indeed, with the Psalmist 
it might be said of him that “sin was ever before him.” The explanation 
lies in his conception of sin as a personified evil power dwelling in the 
flesh rather than simply as the transgression of the revealed law of God 
as it is in the Old Testament. To free the sinner, accordingly, an entirely 
different transaction is necessary. This is found in Jesus’ death on the 
cross. How Paul conceived this is answerable, if at all, only in the light 
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of his conception of the Christian life. Mystic union with Christ, in which 
“atmosphere” all the blessings of life result—this is the way peace with 
God is attained. The same wine, but in new bottles. 

In a penetrating study of the Epistle to the Romans Professor Ropes 
has made a real contribution to the understanding of one phase of the 
early history. Many scholars have been too prone to see Judaizers crop- 
ping up here and there among Paul’s opponents. As a matter of fact, they 
seem to have been so severely trounced in Galatia that they did not ven- 
ture farther West in view of Paul’s enhanced prestige. There is no trace 
of them in Rome, Corinth, Philippi, nor Colossae. The enemies against 
whom Paul warns in Romans are the Jews; only as we see this letter as 
the attempt to strengthen and deepen the existing Christian faith of those 
to whom Paul is writing—not as a polemic nor a bit of missionary propa- 
ganda—can we understand it in its fulness. 

Professor Cadbury quite agrees with the author of IT Peter in his re- 
mark that in our beloved brother’s epistles are some things hard to be 
understood. The best hope for understanding a prismatic personality like 
Paul is to view different phases of his thinking side by side, instead of to 
force them into one mold. Professor Cadbury then lists six “concurrent 
phases” of Paul’s thought, the apocalyptic, that of dispensations, of status, 
of cosmic conflict, ethical, and mystical. Perhaps had the masquerader 
who strove to appear as Peter read this charming essay he might have 
found some of his difficulties lessened. 

Nothing is new under the sun. At least socialism isn’t. Centuries be- 
fore More sketched his Utopia, dissatisfaction with things as they are had 
produced the Atlantis of Plato, the Panchaea of Euhemerus, and the mag- 
ic sun-lit isles of Jambulos. Even Alexander and his heirs failed to stay 
the growing discontent, since they naturally sided with the possessing 
classes. Nor did constant wars, with the burden of great military estab- 
lishments, disappear even under Roman control. Asia Minor simply 
passed from one Shylock to another. Revolution, exploitation, suffering 
—these were its fate. Although for a time the dawn of the Empire seemed 
to presage a new day, slave competition and famine combined to make the 
life of the free laborer in Asia Minor a hard lot. All this, in the judgment 
of Dr. Dickey, tended to encourage the apocalyptic mood. It seemed im- 
possible that “this” age would see a betterment. Christianity, however, 
with its emphasis on “feeding the hungry with good things” and “exalting 
them of low degree,” was sure of a hearing. The tantalizing story of the 
fabulous grape vines and their produce, to mention but one of Baruch’s 
agricultural phenomena of the future, as told by Irenaeus and Papias, 
may have been crude, but must have been effective. This type of preach- 
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ing may well account in a measure for the striking expansion of Chris- 
tendom in the hard-pushed Asia Minor in the first three centuries of 
this era. 

As the volume opened with a warning, so it closes with one, although 
in a rather more strident key. Dr. Kriiger, of Giessen, after some caustic 
words for those critics who, to use Harnack’s biting phrase, treat the 
early Christian writings as only filthy rags to be macerated and steeped 
to make blotting-paper, turns to II Clement. The heads of first one and 
then another writer who has ventured in the field fall before the pole axe 
of the doughty German. In fact, it would seem safe to conclude that no 
one who has ever written on this time was free from presuppositions and 
prejudices. Harnack, Van den Bergh van Eysinga, di Pauli, Schiissler, 
Windisch, all save Lightfoot, who escapes unscathed, invite his wrath. 
His purpose in discussing again this already much discussed writing is to 
close the discussion. This he proceeds to do. II Clement is a sermon, and 
all from one pen. It was written from Corinth. So much is clear (to him), 
though not to all. The date of composition is less certain, although clear- 
ly post-apostolic and preceding the days of Catholic Christianity, as is 
proved by its use of the gospels and epistles and apocryphal literature. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the paper is the discussion of the 
relationship between II Clement and Hermas and Acta Pauli (esp. Acta 
Pauli et Thecla), and the conclusion that although dependence on either 
side is not to be seen, yet they all used, although independently, similar 
material. The essay closes with a defense (against Windisch) of the au- 
thor of the little tract called forth by the charge of shallowness. He may 
not have been a brilliant light, but he provided sufficient edification for 
his hearers to have his sermons joined to canonical scripture in at least 
some manuscripts. 

So runs the book. A brief review—and this one has far overrun its 
proper limit—must fail to do justice to its subject. It can only serve to 


invite to the feast. a Te 


Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A NEW DESCRIPTION OF THE CATACOMBS 


Here! is a brief but brilliant excursion through the subterranean 
world of ancient Christian Rome and an eloquent description of the 


characteristics of the Christian art of the catacombs. The author, how- 


+ Die Katakombenwelt. Grundriss, Ursprung und Idee der Kunst in der ré- 
mischen Christengemeinde, By Oscar Beyer. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1927. viii+ 
153 pages; 30 plates. M.o. 
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ever, before taking his reader down to the dark galleries of the venerable 
cemeteries, does not forget to give a rapid sketch of the constitution of 
the Christian community of Rome and of its life in that early period of 
the Roman church. Against this background the author sets his descrip- 
tion of the cemeterial art, of its characteristics and symbolism. 

It is interesting to remark that the reaction against the excessive 
emphasis upon the symbolic value of the art of the catacombs is gaining 
ground among the young archaeologians. The recent and very valuable 
book of Dr. P. Styger (Die altchristliche Grabenkunst {Minchen, 1907 |) 
is a very significant attempt at a new analysis of the various elements of 
the ancient cemeterial art of the Christians in the light of both the influ- 
ence of the environment and the necessity of a careful revision of all the 
symbolic theories to which archaeologists having theological and apol- 
ogetic prepossessions have indulged so much in the past. In Styger’s 
book, among other significant remarks, appears the following: “It would 
be very interesting to make a survey of the origin of the ancient Chris- 
tian art in the light of a more detailed knowledge of the quality of the 
members of the ancient Christian community of Rome (p. 89).’? Not 
only the origins of Christian art, but also those of the most important 
ancient ecclesiastical institutions have much to gain by a closer view of 
the conformation and the organization of the ancient Church of Rome. 
This precisely was the aim of the present writer in his study, Foreign 
Groups in Rome during the First Centuries of the Empire (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927). In a very interesting article by Pro- 
fessor E. Buonaiuti (Ricerche Religiose [Rome, November, 1927], pp. 
553 ff.) attention is directed to the need of a more intelligent collabora- 
tion of archaeologists and historians for a better understanding of the 
early Christian spirit and of their religious life. “The remarkable find- 
ings of these last years in the underground of Rome have presented new 
problems to our archaeologists, who, confronted with monumental and 
artistic remains which refuse to be classified with the usual well-known 
types of the primitive cemeterial art, have been obliged to make bold ex- 
cursions into the field of ancient Christian literature. We cannot say 
truthfully that the historians of early Christianity are satisfied either 
with the method or with the results of those excursions of the archaeol- 
ogists. It may be that up to the present the historians have not fully 
availed themselves of the priceless support which the exploration and the 
interpretation of the monumental remains offer for a more diligent recon- 
struction of the propagation and organization of the ancient Christian 
community of Rome; but on the other hand, there is no doubt that many 
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archaeologists, lacking familiarity with the strictly historical method, 


have made use of historical sources only to twist their meaning and con- 
tent in order to find in them a confirmation of absurd theories” (p. 553). 


G. La Prana 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


GOETZ PRESENTATION VOLUME 


This ample volume! contains thirty-two short essays on a wide 
variety of historical subjects, medieval, Renaissance, and modern. Few 
of the studies are on topics of first-rate importance, but few, if any, are 
so microscopic as to be negligible on the part of the average worker in 
history. About a dozen are contributions to our knowledge of historical 
Christianity; the remainder constitute a miscellany on secondary phases 
of the history of art, literature, and learning, with a few studies on the 
philosophy of history, historiography, and method. 

W. Levinson gives, with a historical and philological introduction, 
the text of a hitherto unprinted sermon of Loup de Ferriéres delivered 
one St, Josse’s (Judocus) day, probably during the sixth decade of the 
ninth century. The sermon bears gallant witness both to righteousness 
and to Latinity in that barbarous age of the Norse invasions. Philip Funk 
investigates mysticism in East Prussia in the period of the Prussian 
Knights, and shows the connection of this strain of piety with the fif- 
teenth-century movement in Bohemia. A. Giesecke’s study of The Course 
of European Piety is a general interpretation of the history of Christian 
devotion. Considerable space is consumed in an explanation of the nature 
of religion itself, which for the writer consists essentially in a conscious- 
ness of connection (Zusammenhang, Verbindung) with the eternal. Over 
against the Paul-Luther-Calvin conception of sin and redemption, Herr 
Giesecke advocates Jesus’ “religion of love and deed” (Keligion der Liebe 
und der Tat). Calvin, through his predestinarian doctrine which made it 
incumbent upon the believer to manifest his election by his acts, reverted, 
indeed, to a Religion der Tat ; but it bore more resemblance to the Jewish 
type of piety than to the religion of Jesus, and was responsible for that 
renaissance of the Old Testament which finds typical expression in Han- 
del’s Messiah, with its representation of Christ as Lord of the world. The 
method of the religion which Jesus taught and lived is not that of mys- 
ticism nor that of faith; it needs no externals and employs no specula- 
tions; but it lays hold on the eternal “without mediators or means, with- 
out forms or formulas,” by active response to God’s love. 

In an essay on Max Weber als Religionssoziologe, Joachim Wack 

* Kultur- und Universalgeschichte. Walter Goetz, zu seinem 60. Geburtstage 
dargebracht von Fachgenossen, Freunden, und Schiilern. Leipzig: Teubner, 1927. 
iv+567 pages. M. 35. 
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presents a well-annotated analysis of the work of the most original stu- 
dent of the sociology of religion. Weber is regarded indeed as (with as- 
sistance from Troeltsch and Sombart) the founder of the science. Man- 
fred Stimming compares the political theories of Marsilius of Padua and 
Nicholas Cusanus. The former is represented as a revolutionary radical, 
the latter as a conservative reformer. Marsilius gave little attention to 
the concept of natural law; Cusanus made this the unifying principle of 
his political thought. For both the people is the supreme lawgiver and 
elects the ruler, but Cusanus is the less emphatic on this point, insisting 
that it is determined by nature that the wise shall rule and the simple 
obey. Marsilius makes a sharp distinction between the sphere of faith 
and that of human reason, of the spiritual and the temporal, and is con- 
tent to indicate the earthly source of power. No such contrast is found 
in Cusanus, for whom all power is from God, though the people is the 
intermediary, and there is a divine element in a popular election. For 
him, as for the scholastics, the primary function of the state is to aid in 
bringing its citizens to salvation. The conciliarism of Marsilius excludes 
the papal primacy, a solution which would have made Cusanus shudder. 
The footnotes give the impression that, at least as far as Marsilius is con- 
cerned, the writer has relied upon authorities rather than sources. The 
presentation of Marsilius as a secularist is not new; but it involves leav- 
ing out of consideration prominent elements of the Defensor Pacis. 
Asking the question “Who is responsible for the rise of political Prot- 
estantism?’’ Johannes Kuhn offers a study of the Diet of Speyer of 1529. 
He regards the proposition set before the Diet in the name of the Em- 
peror as having been substituted by Ferdinand or his chancellor, with the 
acquiescence of Charles’s agent, Waltkirch, for a genuine proposal of the 
Emperor’s, committed to Waltkirch before the Diet, which admitted the 
principle of a German council and took a considerate attitude to the 
Lutheran princes, and which would have given no occasion for the mo- 
mentous Protest. The crisis was thus brought on by East-Hapsburg as 
opposed to West-Hapsburg Politik. The value of this arresting essay is 


impaired by the lack of documentation. — 


University oF CHICAGO 


THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


No period of American history has needed a reinterpretation to this 
generation more urgently than that of the American Revolution. This is 
true not alone because we have needed to get behind the legends and 
myths which have grown up concerning it, but because the older histo- 
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rians failed to realize how complicated were the forces which created it. 
The process of reappraisement began about twenty-five years ago with a 
discussion before the American Historical Association on American Colo- 
nial History by Professors Charles M. Andrews and Herbert L. Osgood. 
Since that time students have been at work re-examining sources, explor- 
ing by-paths, and opening up new approaches. First came an increased 
emphasis upon the economic forces, resulting in such studies as Schles- 
inger’s The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, and 
Beard’s, The Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. More recent- 
ly an interest in the social and religious aspects of the Revolution is indi- 
cated by such titles as Jameson’s The American Revolution considered 
as a Social Movement, and Van Tyne’s Religious and Sectarian Forces 
which Threatened Imperial Unity (chap. xii, “The Causes of the War of 
Independence’’). Of this latter emphasis Miss Baldwin’s volume is not 
only a good example, but it is a noteworthy contribution." 

The most important sources used in this study are the sermons 
preached by New England clergymen on special occasions, particularly 
the election sermons. Election sermons began to be preached in Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1633, and in Connecticut in 1674. The sermons were 
given, of course, by the outstanding preachers of the time, but the ideas 
and theories advanced were discussed and repreached by other preachers 
throughout the colonies. The election sermons were generally printed 
either at public or private expense and received a comparatively wide cir- 
culation among the political and intellectual leaders. Two hundred and 
six of these sermons Miss Baldwin lists in her bibliography, all of which 
are referred to in the text. 

The eighteenth-century New England minister is described in the 
first chapter; the books he read, the sources from which he developed his 
theories of government, and his power and learning estimated. His the- 
ology was legalistic, while his conception of a church was drawn from Old 
and New Testament precedent, and he believed that a church could not 
exist except by a “sacred and binding agreement or compact” (chap. ii). 
Civil government he taught was of divine origin; just governments were 
founded in compacts and there was a close analogy between religious and 
civil government (chap. iii). Rulers were strictly limited by law, and 
great emphasis was laid upon fundamental law and its binding quality 
(chap. iv). Out of the controversies in Massachusetts, particularly before 
the Great Awakening, came the first full definition of natural liberty, 
while the Great Awakening itself, and especially the preaching and influ- 

*The New England Clergy and the American Revolution. By Alice M. Bald- 
win, Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1928. xiii+-222 pages. $3.50. 
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ence of Whitfield, was in the direction of increasing tolerance and democ- 
racy (chap. v). 

The author shows conclusively that the arguments used against Eng- 
land from 1763 on were not new, but that New Englanders had been 
made familiar with them through the preaching and discussion of their 
ministers for at least sixty years. Thus there had been built up a body of 
constitutional doctrine “closely associated with theology and church 
polity, and commonly accepted by New Englanders” (p. 168). The min- 
isters also exercised a great influence in constitution making. Any real 
church must have a compact or covenant; so must the state; natural 
rights they had defined, and this called for a bill of rights. Thus it was 
that resistance to England, and finally independence and the new gov- 
ernments, were given a religious sanction by the ministers of New Eng- 
land, of whom the people “had been taught from their cradle to believe 
could utter nothing but eternal truths” (p. 172). 

Miss Baldwin has handled a great mass of new material in a most 
commendable manner; indeed, this monograph might well serve as a 
model for historical investigators. Her style is clear, her material logical- 
ly organized, her points well made. She has written upon a phase of the 
American Revolution about which there has been considerable specula- 
tion in recent years, but about which little was actually known. From 
every standpoint this study is most commendable. 

Witiram WARREN SWEET 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FREEDOM, CHRISTIANITY, AND PHILOSOPHY 


Although Professor Carr_is one of the most prolific writers among 
contemporary philosophers, and although his metaphysics has obvious 
affinities with a religious interpretation of experience, it is only recently 
that his public work has concerned itself explicitly with religion. It 
would be interesting to know whether, as some critics airily assume (in 
lieu of logical argument) to be the case with all personalists, his thought 
has always been, as it were, corrupted by a suppressed religious interest, 
which now at last reveals its true nature, or whether he has actually 
achieved his monadism, as he himself asserts, through a study of the re- 
sults of the empirical sciences. 

Be that as it may, his most recent book’ shows an appreciation of the 

*The Unique Status of Man. By Herbert Wildon Carr. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. 216 pages. $1.75. 
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history of Christian thought which is rather unusual in a philosopher. 
The problem with which he concerns himself is that of the positive free- 
dom which gives man his unique status. For good or for evil, Professor 
Carr joins with Hegel, “who, though he has been dead for nearly a hun- 
dred years, more than anyone represents the spirit which is animating 
science and philosophy today” (p. 212) in attributing to Christianity the 
rise of the idea that the human being is actually free. He goes further 
and asserts that Christianity is “the vitalizing movement which in sub- 
stance and in form has determined the direction of modern philosophy” 
(p. 7). To some minds such assertions would convict philosophy of bias 
and of error. But Professor Carr is willing to entertain the possibility 
that the essential ideas of Christianity may be true, and, if convinced by 
the evidence, to accept without shame a philosophy compatible with the 
Christian view of man. 

The book approaches the problem of freedom historically. It shows 
some of the stages of theological thought on the subject, draws a master- 
ly contrast between the metaphysical determinism of Spinoza and the 
libertarianism of Leibniz, traces the rise of empiricism and mechanism, 
makes much of the principle of relativity as offering a contribution to a 
theory of freedom in the place it assigns to the observer (p. 153), and 
finally develops in too compact and sketchy a manner a constructive 
theory of freedom as implied in living activity. 

Large perspectives are opened up by the discussions. The move- 
ment of modern thought from the static to the active and from the me- 
chanical to the individual is suggestively portrayed. It is well pointed out 
that the Achilles heel of the mechanistic view is its psychological theory 
(p. 136). Professor Carr shows that, despite their theoretical opposition, 
there is a practical identity of freedom in Spinoza and Leibniz (p. 77). 
He declares frankly (in opposition to Spencer’s biological ethics) that 
“ethics to me is the problem of free will, and if there is no such thing as 
freedom there is nothing for ethics to deal with” (p. 129). He suggests 
that the continuity of biological life in the species “is secured by means 
of the positive freedom which is exercised by the individuals of the suc- 
cessive generations” (p. 189). Perhaps his most significant contribution 
is that of the inversion of the problem of freedom; whereas philosophers 
have usually made necessity fundamental and have tried to find a place 
for freedom in a deterministic world, Carr would make freedom funda- 
mental and would generate necessity and determinism from it (p. 206). 

One misses from the book a sufficiently precise definition of freedom, 
and one wonders at the confidence with which so much is inferred from 
the theory of relativity. Yet the book contains valuable insights and 
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emphasizes considerations which many recent thinkers tend to ignore. 
It merits thoughtful reading. 
EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


ADVENTURE AS RELIGIOUS METHOD 

Adventure’ consists of chapters by four English writers: Burnett H. 
Streeter, John MacMurray, Alexander Russell, and Catherine M. Chil- 
cott. It is the outcome of a series of conferences between these four and 
some others. 

Russell in the first chapter shows that science is adventurous in its 
search for knowledge. The three other writers find that creditable living 
must be on a similar adventurous plane. It is the only way to live morally 
and religiously if we are to escape the blind drift of unthinking action or 
slavish conformity to past standards. We must form hypotheses and test 
them by use until they are disproved or lead on to better hypotheses. 

Adventure in morals in the form of deviation from accepted codes 
must, says Streeter, give reasonable hope of morally valuable results. 
Whatever results ensue must be observed and recorded. He suggests that 
in difficult fields of moral reform, such as marriage, legislation should be 
avowedly temporary and experimental and a commission with full powers 
of investigation should observe and evaluate results. In respect to reli- 
gion he says: “The doctrine of the Incarnation is, in effect, the ascription 
of adventure to God. It asserts an emergence of the Divine on a plane of 
history which is in one sense final but in another is the inauguration of 
an era of creative activity which admits of no finality.” To be a Chris- 
tian one must have a share in this adventurous undertaking of God. 

MacMurray states that “a faith that glories in its subjectivity glories 
in its shame.” Faith is not knowledge in any form, whether as reason or 
intuition; but it is a way of acting. “Faith is courage in the face of ig- 
norance and insecurity, the refusal to be beaten by failure.” Religion 
based on such faith he describes: “Religion must claim to be true and 
there is only one truth. It claims that the supreme and only absolute 
reality of the universe is a personal God... . . It impels us to the ac- 
ceptance of a hypothesis . . . . that if we are to make religion real we 
must assume an incarnation of God in human personality; and since no 
other fulfils the conditions, we must assume incarnation of God in Christ. 


* Adventure. By Burnett Streeter, John MacMurray, Alexander Russell, and 
Catherine Chilcott. New York: Macmillan, 1928. ix-+-247 pages. $2.00. 
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. . « « Religion becomes for us the life of faith, the ceaseless infinite 
testing of our hypothesis in all the fields of human activity.” 

In the closing chapter C. M. Chilcott says that we all with Christ 
may have an adventurous part in “the redemptive agonies of love,” and 
in this way discover the truth and meaning of the incarnation, atonement, 
and intercession. Christian truth is a living operative purpose with which 
we must identify ourselves before we can understand it. 

Whether or not the book adds much to the cause of clear thinking in 
matters of religion, it does make a strong appeal for heroism in the living 
of our lives upon the highest plane. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CONTEMPORARY WINDS OF DOCTRINE 


A survey of contemporary periodicals would show an increasing 
popular interest in religious topics, coupled with an extreme diversity of 
religious opinion—so extreme that the popular mind is quite bewildered 
and despairs of finding any rational clue to the maze. In this situation 
nothing is more needed than a sort of orientation chart, on which the 
conflicting winds of doctrine shall be clearly indicated and their historic 
sources explained in terms intelligible to the layman. 

Dr. G. B. Smith’s new book’ fulfils this function admirably. Taking 
the Roman Catholic position as its point of departure, it describes the 
successive steps by which the modern mind has diverged from this po- 
sition, passing over by way of classical Protestantism to what is now 
called Modernism. Then, after an illuminating discussion of the present 
anti-Modernist reaction among Catholics and conservative Protestants, 
it goes on to analyze and criticize the chief theological trends which pre- 
vail among the Modernists. Schleiermacher’s appeal to Christian ex- 
perience, Ritschl’s appeal to Christ, the immanence of God in the natural 
world, the theology of evolution, the strife between theism and human- 
ism—all these tendencies are delineated in terms of contemporary Ameri- 
can thought, with just enough historical background to make the present 
situation stand out in clear relief. Combined with McGiffert’s Rise of 
Modern Religious Ideas, it should give the layman all the guidance he 
needs through the intricacies of modern religious thought. 

But it is not only the layman who will be attracted by this book. 


* Current Christian Thinking. By Gerald Birney Smith. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. 209 pages. $2.00. 
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When a veteran critic of modern theology undertakes to summarize the 
gist of it in a few non-technical chapters his exposition is in itself bound 
to involve a criticism—as in the chapter on “The Theological Interpre- 
tation of the Natural World,’ wherein Rufus Jones and Dr. Fosdick 
find themselves embarrassingly bracketed with Mrs. Eddy and Ralph 
Waldo Trine! And Dr. Smith does not stop with exposition and criti- 
cism; in grappling with the controversy between theism and humanism 
(chap. ix), he states his own position in terms that are bound to lead to 
much heated discussion. As against the Humanists, he maintains that 
“cosmic interest is an inescapable aspect of religion”; but he admits that 
“a theism which seeks to establish such a cosmic solicitude for human 
welfare as has been attributed to the Christian God has an extremely 
difficult task.”’ He therefore abandons a “too definite theistic philoso- 
phy,” too snug and tight for a complex and mysterious world, and casts 
himself upon “an as yet inadequately defined cosmic support of human 
values,” or in other words, “that aspect of our non-human environment 
which is found to reinforce and enrich our life” (pp. 163-70). 

If one were to attempt to chart Dr. Smith’s own position upon a map 
of contemporary winds of doctrine it would be useful to note that all our 
contemporary breezes may be regarded as minor deflections or resultants 
of the two great prevailing winds of nineteenth-century thought, positiv- 
ism and idealism. Positivism exalts science and is suspicious of philoso- 
phy; it makes a religion of social idealism, but refuses to project ethical 
values into the cosmos, and so goes without theology. Idealism rejects 
the scientific picture of the cosmos as partial and abstract; it supple- 
ments the bare facts of science with aesthetic intuition or dialectical 
reasoning, and so finds the universe altogether perfect and worshipful. 
All modern religious thought veers either toward positivism or toward 
idealism. Dr. Smith, in common with many Chicago thinkers, un- 
doubtedly veers toward positivism. Science to him is always “our mod- 
ern science”; philosophy stands in contrast with science, and wears the 
epithet “a priori” (pp. 169, 170). Pure Humanism does not content 
him; but he departs from it much as Mill and Spencer departed from 
Comte—in reaching out for some cosmic support for social values, finite 
like the God of Mill (p. 165), undefined like Spencer’s Unknowable. 
Meanwhile, this theological radicalism is combined, as his last chapter 
bears witness, with a warm and kindly evangelical piety which gives a 
definitely Christian flavor to his boldest critical passages. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all contemporary Christian 
thought is veering toward positivism. Much of it is veering in the oppo- 
site direction, toward an aesthetic romanticism reminiscent of Schleier- 
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macher or a rational idealism reminiscent of Hegel. In evidence whereof, 
I need only submit two books which, oddly enough, came to me for review 
along with Dr. Smith’s. In Dr. Gilkey’s book? the best traditions of ro- 
manticism are continued; in J. E. Turner’s,® the Hegelian school shows 
signs of renewed vitality and growth. 

By classifying Dr. Gilkey as a romanticist of the best type I mean to 
imply a compliment. Romanticism has had its wild extremists—its Rous- 
seaus and its Nietzsches—but in its true significance the romantic Welt- 
anschauung is the richest, broadest, most comprehensive that ever 
dawned upon the human mind. As against all narrow and bigoted points 
of view—the narrow rationalism of the eighteenth century, the narrow 
moralism of Kant, the narrow emphasis upon science by the positivists 
and agnostics, the narrow emphasis upon religion by contemporary Fun- 
damentalists—romanticism has forever been saying, in effect, what Dr. 
Gilkey says: not either . . . . or, but both . . . . and. One finds in 
Dr. Gilkey’s pages, as in his preaching, something of that rich unity-in- 
complexity that characterizes the life of Goethe, the music of Beethoven, 
the novels of Victor Hugo, the theology of Schleiermacher and Sabatier, 
the philosophy of Emerson and Bergson, and the preaching of Fosdick— 
all undeniable products of the romantic movement. That is to say, it isa 
beautiful little book, which commands an almost effortless attention and 
leaves in the mind a mellow flavor of ripe wisdom. Conservatism and 
liberalism in religion, the ethical emphasis and the mystical emphasis, 
scientific definition and religious symbolism, personal religion and the 
social gospel, Occidental transforming of the world and Oriental tran- 
scending of it, all are persuasively presented as equally necessary poles 
of thought. 

Ethical theists of the more thoroughgoing sort—men like Harry 
Ward and Reinhold Niebuhr—will probably not be convinced by Dr. 
Gilkey. Harmonic synthesis and balanced rhythm are fundamentally 
aesthetic categories, they will point out. Christianity is not an aesthetic 
religion, but an ethical religion, they will insist; and they will not be 
satisfied with the inclusion of the ethical as one moment in a larger syn- 
thesis. When ethical categories are really made supreme—as the religion 
of Jesus and the prophets demands—then life’s great moments take on 
the character of an either . . . . or decision, which broad-minded ration- 
alizing may conceal and befog, but not really elude. A certain dualism in 

* Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion. Cole Lectures for 1927. By Charles W. 
Gilkey. Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1928. 180 pages. $1.50. 

*The Nature of Deity. By J, E. Turner, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. 248 pages. $3.50. 
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life is inescapable, if we are really ethical, they will say; aesthetic mon- 
ism is not really Christian, but Greek or Hindu. I do not think Dr. 
Gilkey need flinch before these objections. He can and does make room 
for the ethical as the highest element in his synthesis, an element sup- 
ported and enhanced, not obscured, by the mystical, rational, and aes- 
thetic elements. Our inheritance from Greece and India can, and in this 
case does, support and enhance our inheritance from Palestine. 

For the romanticist, the depths of reality can be plumbed only by 
feeling, not by thought—which means that the symbolic language of the 
poet and the mystic is ¢rwer, in the realm of the ultimate, than the scien- 
tist’s formulas and the philosopher’s abstractions. For the Hegelian, this 
position is unintelligible; any truth that can be felt can be defined. One 
may find this contrast between the romantic and Hegelian theories of 
religious knowledge persisting in present-day thought by comparing Dr. 
Gilkey’s chapter on “Definition and Symbol” with Dr. Turner’s chapter 
on “Emotion and Reason.” For Dr. Gilkey, following in the steps of 
Hocking, Wieman, and Streeter, the realities with which religion deals 
are “incapable of either exact or adequate definition: to be understood 
they must be experienced, and to those who have thus personally dis- 
covered their characteristic quality and richness from within, symbols 
which connote that quality and express its ‘feel’ are the only possible 
terms of utterance.” For Dr. Turner, following in the steps of Hegel, 
Bradley, and Bosanquet, the existence and nature of Deity is suscep- 
tible of exact proof and definition, based upon careful dialectical exami- 
nation of the implications of known facts. 

Dr. Turner’s book cannot be dismissed as “just another Hegelian 
system”; it differs from the usual sort in some very vital respects. For 
one thing, mirabile dictu, it is written in an easily comprehensible style, 
free from unnecessary metaphysical jargon. Again, it is strong (where 
Hegel was weak) in its respectful treatment of the results of the natural 
sciences. Indeed, if any criticism were to be offered in this connection, 
it would be that Dr. Turner has accepted these results too uncritically, 
and built upon them too confidently, in a day when the fundamental 
postulates of science are being sharply questioned. Still again, we must 
note that Dr, Turner is much more clearly theistic than most Hegelians. 
Both pantheism and absolute transcendence are explicitly rejected. God 
has an “environment,” but is absolutely dominant over it, both in 
thought and in action. He is “transcendent of” the natural order, which 
he controls mechanically, but for desirable ends; he is “transcendant in” 
those qualities which raise man at his best above the natural order—so 
that a trustworthy concept of Deity may be derived from these human 
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qualities pushed to the point of perfection. Perfection is achievable by 
man already in the aesthetic realm; we are not overbold, therefore, in 
attributing all conceivable sorts of perfection to Deity. Here arises the 
problem of evil, which is solved as well as usual—that is to say, not very 
well. But this reviewer confesses that, with all the difficulties involved, 
he is impressed with Dr. Turner’s attempt to work out a definite concept 
of God, A God who is to function effectively as the object of worship 
must (psychologically must) be something more than an “oblong blur.” 

The winds of doctrine, we conclude, are not blowing steadily today 
in any one direction. The same great contrasting tendencies which gov- 
ern nineteenth-century thought are still at work; and it would be pre- 
mature to announce the demise of any of them. But there is visible a 
certain convergence of traditionally hostile tendencies, which seems to 
imply that the period ahead of us is to be a period of philosophic syn- 
thesis, somewhat like the early part of the last century. 

WALTER M, Horton 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH 


Because of the title,! the author’s position in Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D.C., and the increasing interest in means of relat- 
ing children more closely to the church, this book will attract large at- 
tention. In the first part of the book the organization and methods used 
in his junior church are described, and in the second part are sample out- 
lines of sermons that have been “most satisfying to the writer in seeking 
to make his message live.” 

From the standpoint of religious education the book is a disappoint- 
ment. The most common errors of preachers to children are glaringly 
apparent. The psychology of boy and girl learning seems entirely 
ignored. 

The central aim of the junior church seems to be to develop a 
“church consciousness.” But the assumption seems to be that this can 
be done only in a conventional service patterned after the adult morning 
service. The author admits that the average adult service has no more 
meaning for the ordinary boys and girls than a service in Greek or 
Assyrian, but the substitute does not seem a great improvement. The 
terminology is simpler but the ideas are abstract deductions from adult 

*The Junior Church. By Homer J. Councilor. New York: Century, 1928. 


181 pages. $1.50. 
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experience. Hardly an illustration in the outlines is taken from boy or 
girl life. The children may be “interested,” but there is no provision for 
transfer of the principles from the adult illustrations to concrete places 
in boy and girl life. The deductions are platitudinous abstractions most- 
ly theologically centered. For instance, the author gives a deduction, 
“Following Jesus we cannot fail,” but there is not a suggestion in the 
book of anything Jesus ever did that a nine to sixteen-year-old could do 
or might want to do. The urge is to be good, but no illustration is given 
of what that means in a boy’s or girl’s life. The findings of modern psy- 
chology would suggest that very few of this junior church group are yet 
able to analyze the analogies and apply the principles even if the motiva- 
tion were provided. 

It is unfortunate that the author, who seems to have an attractive 
personality and a keen imagination, cannot see the wonderful possibili- 
ties of developing both a “church consciousness” and a vital religious ex- 
perience in the growing relationship that a child has with the church 
through the church school from the time he enters the kindergarten till he 
graduates into the adult department. If a boy or girl fails to get the 
values of religion in the graded worship and instruction of the church 
school and in the personal relation with religious people in that Sunday 
and week-day program it is very questionable if he will get it in a formal 
service in which his chief opportunity for participation is in some singing 
if he likes to sing and in some responsive reading if it calls forth from him 
any response. 


E, J. CHAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CAN RELIGION REGENERATE WESTERN CIVILIZATION? 


Religion, Mr. Niebuhr asserts,! is in a badly debilitated condition in 
modern civilization; the increasing secularization of life is sufficient “to 
prompt its foes to predict religion’s ultimate extinction as a major inter- 
est of mankind and to tempt even friendly observers to regard its future 
with grave apprehension” (p. 3). The area of life which religion controls 
has been steadily narrowed with the passing of the centuries, and a psy- 
chology of defeat grips the forces of religion. 

What is the reason for this sickness of faith in our day? There is, in 
the author’s mind, a double reason: “The pure sciences have revealed 

* Does Civilization Need Religion? By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927. 242 pages. $2.00. 
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a world of nature much more impersonal and, seemingly, much less 
amenable to a divine will and to human needs than had been traditionally 
assumed; and the applied sciences have created an impersonal civiliza- 
tion in which human relations are so complex, its groups and units so 
large, its processes so impersonal, the production of things so important, 
and ethical action so difficult, that personality is both dwarfed and out- 
raged in it” (pp. 5-6). That is to say, modern science, pure and applied, 
undermines both the metaphysical and ethical foundations essential to 
~~, 
the support of religion. And of these the more serious is the undermining 
of the ethica) foundation, for “it is easier to challenge the idea of an 
impersonal universe than to change the fact of an impersonal civiliza- 
tion” (p. 7). But what the church, and particularly the liberal wing, has 
been attempting to do is to strengthen the metaphysical rather than the 
ethical foundation. It has sought to make religion intellectually re- 
spectable rather than to make it ethically effective. The great need of 
modern civilization is to make the ethical and social resources of religion 


” available for the solution of the moral problems of modern society, And 


this, in the author’s opinion, it is signally failing to do. 

The questions, therefore, which Mr. Niebubr feels forced to raise, 
and for which he would find answers are: Does religion have resources 
adequate for the solution of the social and ethical problems of civiliza- 
tion? If so, how shall they be made available? Mr. Niebuhr devotes a 
chapter to a discussion of the first question, and reaches the conclusion 
that “the contribution of religion to the task of an ethica) reconstruction 
of society is its reverence for human personality and its aid in creating 
the type of personality which deserves reverence” (p. 62). It is in re- 
ligion’s regard for the value of human personality that the needed re- 
sources for the ethical reconstruction of civilization are to be found. 

The second question, however, is still more difficult, and several 
chapters go into various aspects of this discussion. The individualism of 
Protestantism has contributed largely to its social impotency, and the 
increasing secularization of life has come to )imit, in the minds of multi- 
tudes, the province within which religion should function. There has 
been an increasing tendency for modern religion to make itself at home in 
the world and to enter into intimate relations with civilization. li, how- 
ever, religion is to have social potency, the tension between religion and 
life must be maintained. There must be constant criticism of what 
actually is, and more than a touch of asceticism and otherworldliness in 
religion if society is to be spiritually regenerated. Religion must share 
with Jesus his fine scorn of this world’s goods and standards; it must 
transcend the world if it would transform it. But with that attitude must 
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be combined a thorough knowledge of facts and a scientific technique 
and skill which shall bring under control the natural environment so 
that it shall serve the purposes of the human spirit. That is, religion’s 
method must be that of science, and its spirit that of Jesus. 

Christianity, in Mr. Niebuhr’s opinion, of all the world’s religions 
alone has the ethical and social resources necessary to effect the spiritual 
transformation of civilization. ““There are resources in the Christian re- 
ligion,” says the author, “which make it the inevitable basis of any 
spiritual regeneration of Western civilization. .... It is congenial to the 
energy and activism of the Western people and is yet capable of setting 
bounds to their expansive desires. It has reduced the eternal conflict be- 
tween self-assertion and self-denial to a paradox of self-assertion through 
self-denial and made the cross the symbol of life’s highest achievement” 
(p. 235). “The God of our devotion is veritably revealed most ade- 
quately in the most perfect personality we know .. . . and his conflict 
with the inertia of the concrete and historical world is expressed most 
vividly in the cross of Christ” (p, 237). Any morally creative world- 
view, the author maintains, will require that this idea of a potent yet 
suffering divine idea), defeated by the world yet gaining its victory in 
defeat, shall remain basic. 

The author has little hope that the church will take the lead in the 
necessary movement of detachment from the world and of conscious con- 
flict with the civilization in which it functions. It is too deeply implicated 
in the entire process. But it may become the recruiting ground for such 
a movement, and the minority which does so detach itself may act as a 
leaven in the whole lump of the life of the church. Likewise, Mr. Nie- 
buhr expects little of the clergy; in the main it must be a lay movement. 
Probably the latter opinion will be questioned more than the former, The 
church, as an institution, is indeed deeply enmeshed in the interests and 
prejudices of contemporary civilization, and so are many ministers, But 
the discerning, prophetic, and adventurous spirits are rather more likely 
to come from among the ministers of religion than from the laity if the 
record of the past provides any basis for prediction as to the future. 

There may be some who will question whether several of Mr. Nie- 
buhr’s rather fundamental assumptions are actually true. As a matter of 
fact, is religion a less potent factor in qualifying the behavior of indi- 
viduals and social groups in our day than in days that are gone? Or is 
it merely that the area of ecclesiastical authority has narrowed? Again, 
does our modern industrial civilization actually disregard personality 
less than earlier civilizations? It is true that in the building up of our in- 
dustrial civilization there has been an enormous depersonalization of 
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contacts of all sorts; and yet one can hardly regard as superior to ours a 
civilization built on slave labor, or one which really regarded as persons 
only the upper strata of society. One might question also the accuracy 
of the author’s contention that the interpreters of liberal religion are 
more concerned with making religion intellectually respectable than 
ethically potent. It is doubtful if a survey of the sermons being preached 
or the literature coming from the presses would bear out that view. 
Does Civilization Need Religion? is a stimulating and disturbing 
book. A vivid imagination, an earnest and inquiring mind, and a daring 
and devoutly religious spirit are in evidence on every page. No doubt there 
will be disagreement with the opinions of the author on many points; but 
no one will question that he has done a great service in this discussion 
and study of the social potency of religion in Western civilization. 
Cuartes THomas HoLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
BERTHOLET, ALFRED. Buddhismus im Abenland der Gegenwart. Tiibingen: 

J. C. B. Mohr, 1928. 40 pages. M. 1.50. 

This address, given at a missionary congress at Gottingen in 1927, is an interest- 
ing and challenging survey of the way in which Buddhism made its impact upon 
German philosophy, art, and scientific scholarship. Its influence today is noted in 
religious sects purely Buddhist and those shaped by Buddhist ideology. The author 


makes several suggestions to account for the success of Buddhist propaganda in the 
western world. 


Boupriot, WILHELM. Die altgermanische Religion in der amtlichen kirch- 
lichen Literatur des Abendlandes vom 5 bis 11 Jahrhundert. Bonn: Lud- 
wig Rohrscheid, 1928. viii+-79 pages. 

There have been many approaches to the problem of recovering the folk reli- 
gions forming the basis for the complex Christianity of Europe which absorbed and 
suppressed them. The author has done the important work of sifting the official 
church literature for information covering the pre-Christian religion of Germany. 
The quoted materials make an imposing and illuminating collection. 


CLeMEN, Cart. Die Anwendung der Psychoanalyse auf Mythologie und Reli- 
gionsgeschichte. Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft M.B.H., 1928. 
128 pages. 
A critical survey of the manner in which the psychoanalysts deal with the ma- 
terials of early religions and a none too severe exposition of their monoideism and 
bias. The work makes a very good synopsis of opinions. 


SAUNDERS, KENNETH. The Gospel for Asia. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
xv-+245 pages. $2.50. 

In this work the author has made a comparative study of the three great sacred 
texts, the Bhagavadgita, the Saddharmapundarica and the Fourth Gospel. These 
three books for him represent the finest flowering of the religious thinking of Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, and Christianity. He notes sympathetically the striking similarity 
among them. As a way of approaching mutual understanding across the borders of 
religions this book should help. None better than the author can open the doors to 
appreciation of other faiths, no one is a better apologist for Christianity. The book 
is beautifully written and the selected readings at the end of the volume are an addi- 
tional attraction. 
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Senart, Emre. Les Castes dans I’Inde. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1927. vii++-245 
pages. Fr. 4o. 


This work was first published more than thirty years ago. The present edition 
by the Musee Guimet is a reprinting of the original work unchanged. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 


RAHLFS, ALFRED. Paul de Lagardes wissenschaftliches Lebenswerk im Rah- 
men einer Geschichte seines Lebens dargestellt. Mitteilungen des Septu- 
aginta-Unternehmens der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 
Band 4, Heft 1. Berlin: Weidmann, 1928. Table of contents-++97 pages. 
M. 4.50. 

With this initial part of the fourth volume the “Mitteilungen” of the Gottingen 
Septuagint project sever their connection with the publications of the “Gessellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen.” For the rest they remain as before. Their new 
independence is fitly inaugurated by a sketch of the scientific labors of the originator 
of the great project, Paul de Lagarde, from the pen of the present director of the 
project, Alfred Rahlfs. It has become rather the fashion to underrate de Lagarde’s 
contributions to Septuagintal and Semitic studies quite as much as at one time he 
was overrated. At the University of Chicago the Peshito project, just getting under 
way, appreciates highly the astonishingly diligent labors and penetrating insight of 
this outstanding biblical scholar of a past generation and feels keenly the need of 
supplementing its all too slender stock of de Lagarde’s works, especially those which 
have to do with the Syriac Old Testament. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
LoHMEYER, Ernst. Kyrios Jesus. Eine Untersuchung zu Phil. 2:5-11. Hei- 

delberg: Carl Winters, 1928. 89 pages. M. 4.80. 

The old problem regarding the derivation of “Lord” as a title for Jesus is here 
reopened. The traditional opinion of its Septuagint origin, and the more recent view 
of Bousset and his school that it came into Christianity from the cult-imagery of 
contemporary mystery religions, are both rejected. On the basis of Phil. 2:5—11, 
which is taken to be a primitive Christian psalm, the mythological motif is discov- 
ered to have been the basal idea. The dualism of eschatological thinking provided 
the imagery for a cosmic figure such as Paul depicts, who first suffers defeat at the 
hands of the evil one and then rises to a place of triumph. He is “Lord” in the cos- 
mos, not “Lord” over a worshipping community nor a mere replica of the Hebrew 
“Lord” of Old Testament scripture. As for the origin of this imagery, the author 
thinks it certainly pre-Pauline and believes it would have been entirely appropriate 
in connection with primitive Palestinian Christian thinking about the heavenly Son 
of Man. 


WEIDINGER, Kari. Die Haustafeln. Ein Stiick Urchristlicher Paranese. Leip- 

zig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1928. 80 pages. M. 5.25. 

This is an attempt to isolate, define, and trace to their source those elements in 
early Christian teaching that may be styled exhortations pertaining more especially 
to religion as practiced in the home—the table-talk so to speak of the Christian fam- 
ily. This type of ethical instruction, dealing with conduct in the family circle, is 
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found illustrated in such New Testament passages as Eph. 6:1 ff.; Col. 3:18 ff.; I 
Peter 2:13 ff.; Titus 2:1-10. Its antecedents are discovered both in Hellenistic Ju- 
daism and in the teachings of the Greek moralists. But whether Christianity was 
indebted mainly to Jews or to Greeks for this type of instruction cannot, the author 
thinks, be positively determined. 


Breuer, Emie. La Philosophie de Plotin. Paris: Boivin & Co., 1928. xix-+- 
188 pages. Fr. 15. 


Professor Bréhier of the Sorbonne had already demonstrated his knowledge of 
Plotinus in his excellent French rendering of the Enneades published a few years ago 
(Paris: “Les Belles Lettres,” 1924-25). The present volume is a series of lectures 
delivered at the Sorbonne in the winter of 1921-22. Their aim is not a complete 
exposition of the system of Plotinus, but only an interpretation of his thinking re- 
garding the One, the Intelligence and the Soul, that is, the “intelligible world” as dis- 
tinct from the “world of sense.” Perhaps the most significant contribution made by 
this book to the study of the subject is to be found in the chapter on the Orientalism 
of Plotinus and the distinction which is drawn between his type of idealism and that 
of the classical Platonist. Hindu thought is believed to have exerted a distinct in- 
fluence upon Plotinus, notwithstanding his own conviction that he was simply an 
interpreter of a purely Greek heritage. Great as is his debt to Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics, the quest of the Greek mind was essentially rational while Plotinus sought 
primarily a mystical experience of union with the divine. It is the desire of the ori- 
ental religionist who appeals to a mediator savior to effect the union, which the phi- 
losopher strives to accomplish without resort to the mythological imagery of a medi- 
ator. Thus the idealism of Plotinus is found to be essentially oriental rather than 
Greek, and hence the ease with which his followers could come to terms with the 
popular religions, and one might say also, with Christianity. 


DompartT, B., AND KALB, A. Sancti Aurelit Augustini Episcopi De Civitate Dei 
Libro XXII. Vol. I, Lib. I-XIII. Leipzig: Teubner, 1928. xxxiv-+so9 
pages. M. ro. 

This is the first volume, including Books I—-XIII, of a new critical edition of 
the Latin text of Augustine’s City of God in the handy Teubner series. The type is 
less easy on the eye than is the more open page of the Hoffmann edition in the 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum which is now nearly thirty years old. 
In the meantime critical study upon the text of Augustine has made some progress, 
the latest results of which are incorporated in the new edition. All students should 
welcome so excellent and convenient a text available at so moderate a cost. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
BatrrFroL, Mcr Pierre. Saint Gregoire le Grand. Paris: Lecoffre, 1928. 233 


pages. 

This is a new volume in the series “The Saints” that already includes many 
noteworthy names from Paul to Gregory VII. A book about so conspicuous a figure 
in history as Gregory the Great written by so distinguished a Catholic scholar as 
Mgr Pierre Batiffol cannot fail to attract attention. The author’s complete familiari- 
ty with the sources of information and his admiration for his hero make his pages 
fascinating reading. To Mommsen’s remark that Gregory was “just a small great 
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man,” Batiffol replies that Mommsen “was born insolent” and that Gregory, despite 
his humble birth, was a man of very unusual force and character. On such matters 
judgments are sure to differ, but no future student of the subject can afford to dis- 
miss this volume as the work of a mere partisan. 


BERGENDOFF, CoNRAD. Olavus Petri and the Ecclesiastical Transformation in 
Sweden, 1521-1552. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 264 pages. $2.50. 
This informing study of the Reformation in Sweden by a Chicago Lutheran 

minister is the product of adequate research in Swedish, Dutch, and German libra- 
ries. Emphasis is laid on the historic réle of Olavus Petri as the creative personality 
who, side by side with ecclesiastical changes introduced by Gustavus Vasa for politi- 
cal reasons, “nourished the spirit of the evangelical movement,” and gave perma- 
nency and religious content to the Reformation. 


FAYE, EUGENE DE. Origéne. Sa Vie, Son Oeuvre, Sa Pensée. II. Paris: Ler- 
oux, 1927. iii+-248 pages. 

Four years ago the first volume of this notable work on Origen appeared. It 
dealt with the life and writings of Origen, while the present book is concerned with 
his philosophical environment. A third volume is to follow, devoted to an exposition 
of his doctrines. But already the main positions of Professor de Faye are available 
in more popular form, in his Esquisse de la pensée d’Origéne, composed of eight lec- 
tures delivered at Upsala in the year 1925, which were also translated into English 
the following year under the title Origen and His Work (London: Allen and 
Unwin). 

No previous scholar has investigated the intellectual setting of Origen’s life with 
anything like the detail that characterizes this book. Here Origen is set into rela- 
tion not only with the greater schools of Greek philosophy, but with those syncre- 
tistic types of thinking that prevailed in Roman times. Quite properly it is assumed 
that to understand Origen, one must know not only Platonists and Stoics, but also 
men of diverse tendencies and feelings like Plutarch, Dion of Prusa, Maximus of 
Tyre, Lucian, Celsus, Apollonius of Tyana, and Numenius. Thus Origen is to be 
viewed more especially in relation to the later—one might say the decadent—intellec- 
tualism of the Graeco-Roman world and not so exclusively in the light of the phi- 
losophy of the classical period as has sometimes been the case. At this point Har- 
nack’s interpretation given in the History of Dogma, is subjected to some incisive 
and timely criticisms. Professor de Faye’s third volume will be eagerly awaited. 


Stone, Epwarp Noste. Translation of Chapters XI-XVI of the Pseudo-Au- 
gustinian Sermon Against Jews, Pagans, and Arians, Concerning the Creed, 
also of Ordo Prophetarum of St. Martial of Limoges. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1928. Pages 195-214. 


TARNER, GEORGE Epwarp. Christianity and the Church Mystical: The Har- 
vest of the World’s Redemption. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1928. 
vili+149 pages. 45. 6d. 

An attempt to accredit Christianity and promote missions by a series of studies 
on the early church. The book is reactionary, uncritical, and incoherent, and will 
contribute nothing either to scholarship or to religion. 
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The Conversations at Malines. New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. 95 
pages. $1.50. 

Valuable record of this now historic series of discussions. Contains separate re- 
ports by the Roman Catholics and Anglicans conferring; the reports, however, have 
been “read, discussed and amended by both parties acting in collaboration.” Both 
are marked by mutual appreciation and optimism. 


Vortrage 1924-25. Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg. Edited by Fritz Saxl. 

Leipzig: Teubner, 1927. viii+-371 pages. M. 18. 

Vortraége 1925-26. Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg. Edited by Fritz Saxl. 

Leipzig: Teubner, 1928. viii-+-217 pages. M. 12. 

For the past half dozen years the Warburg library has issued from time to time 
several volumes of papers under the general editorship of Fritz Saxl. The two vol- 
umes that have recently appeared lend further prestige to this enterprise. The series 
of essays for 1924-25 contains the usual variety of papers, nine in all, among which 
several are of especial interest to students of Christianity. Reitzenstein contributes 
two papers, one on ancient Greek theology and its sources and another on “Plato 
and Zarathustra.” K. L. Schmidt writes on Paul in relation to the ancient world. 
And H. H. Schraeder has an important essay on Manicheism. The volume for 1925- 
26 embraces six contributions. That by H. Leitzmann on the rise of the Christian 
liturgy in the light of the oldest sources, J. Mesnil’s “Die Kunstlehre der Friihrenais- 
sance im Werke Masaccios,” and F. Noack’s “Triumph und Triumphbogen” are also 
extensively illustrated. Each volume is furnished with an excellent index. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 
Brown, Witi1AM ApAms. Beliefs that Matter. New York: Scribner’s, 1928. 
xiii+-333 pages. $2.75. 

The discussions in this book are probably exactly what will be welcomed by the 
many persons who think of religion in terms of the traditional theological schema. 
It enables the reader to keep on using all the terms prescribed by orthodoxy, while 
giving to them a reasonable, non-polemic, spiritual value. Readers who are more 
trenchant in their mental processes will find that some of the beliefs advocated do not 
“matter” very much for them and that the stretching of terms to include altered 
meanings does not always conduce to clear thinking. The fine courteous spirit of the 
discussions and the profound religious feeling which dominates them are what we 
have learned to expect in everything that Dr. Brown writes. 


FuLton, Wi1LL1AM. Nature and God. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 

Scribner’s, 1927. xvi-+2094 pages. $3.25. 

The Alexander Robertson Lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow in 
1926, revised and expanded into an unusually thoughtful volume. Dr. Fulton under- 
takes a careful and exhaustive study of the interpretations of Nature given both in 
the history of philosophy and in current scientific and philosophical discussions, In 
the light of this study he asks how far the conception of purpose, which is a well- 
established aspect of our natural human life, can be regarded as integral in the larger 
Nature which produced human life. A theistic philosophy is thus justified, the em- 
phasis being laid on the share which man may have in the working out of the divine 
purpose. 
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GALLOWAY, GEORGE. Faith and Reason in Religion. New York: Scribner’s, 

1928. vii+231 pages. $2.25. 

A collection of essays on various problems of religion and theology. The titles 
are: “Knowledge and Religious Faith’; “The Genesis and Truth of Religious Be- 
liefs”; “Evolution and the Finality of the Christian Religion”; “History and Its Reli- 
gious Interpretation”; “The Theological Antithesis of Grace and Freedom”; “Bishop 
Butler as an Apologist”; “The Study of Theology and the Work of the Minister.” 
KoLsE, Monsicnor. A Catholic View of Holism. New York: Macmillan, 

1928. xili+-103 pages. $1.25. 

A good-humored and critically acute discussion of General Smuts’ much-dis- 
cussed book, indicating points wherein his philosophy might be improved if it were 
supplemented with certain tenets of Catholic philosophy. In general, the Catholic 


critic looks upon the evolutionary mysticism of Smuts as a partial return to the 
more wholesome teachings of the great fathers of the Church. 


MISSIONS 


Baaper, EtHet M. Indian Playmates of Navajo Land. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1927. 133 pages. $0.75. 

This is a course planned for primary children in a week day church school and 
is intended to give them a sympathetic understanding of children of another race. 
Two Navajo Indian children, of six and eight years of age, are the center of interest. 
Good stories are outlined, background material for the leader is provided, and some 


fine programs and worship services are suggested. Simple religious customs are in- 
troduced and a primary child should get help in the formation of religious concepts 
by sharing the experiences graphically presented in the situations of Indian life. A 
short but valuable bibliography of books and pictures is included, 


Scuwas, JEwEL Hvuetster. In the African Bush. New York: Friendship 

Press, 1928. viiit-130 pages. $0.75. 

A course for junior boys and girls, consisting first of interesting stories, folklore, 
and music of the African people, and second, of sample study hours and worship 
services of which the above source material is made to form a part. 

Server, Wriii1aM P. What Next in Home Missions? New York: Missionary 

Education Movement, 1928, viii-+232 pages. $1.00. 

There was a time when home missions meant catching up with the western 


frontier. But today organized home missions are faced with a different task, namely, 
to make the church efficient in facing the challenges of its own community, be that 
rural or urban. The study group, therefore, is encouraged to center attention upon 


certain typical situations in American life, and then to ask: How did the community 


or the church come to be what it is? What is the next step? 


WarNER, GERTRUDE C. Windows into Alaska. New York: Friendship Press, 
1928. 104 pages. $0.75. 
This is another series of primary stories and programs based on the vivid ex- 


periences of a young American boy, the son of an American missionary, in the far 


north, The Friendship Press is succeeding well in producing a new type of mission- 
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ary literature that aims to promote an intelligent understanding of other people and 


to stimulate desirable Christian racial attitudes. There is no strained moralizing or 
patronizing but a wholesome and happy relationship with children of other lands. 


Primary children will get real satisfaction in picturing these scenes and reliving the 
incidents of happy times that an American boy had among the Eskimo children, 


PREACHING AND WORSHIP 


Masson, THomas L. In Tune with the Finite. New York: Century, 1928. 266 
pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Masson’s The City of Perfection finds a companion volume in the present 
book. In varying moods, but always with sincerity, the author attempts to furnish 
help to his human comrades as they seek to adjust themselves to this actual world in 
which we wish to give a good account of ourselves, at least to ourselves, It is full of 


honest talk, with genial humor well thrown in for spice. Lots of horse sense in the 
book, which someone has described as stable thinking. 


Morcan, WALTER Amos. The Dreams of Youth. New York: Century, 1928. 
xiv-+246 pages. $2.00. 
The “children’s sermon” has assumed a large place in the conduct of worship 


in Protestant churches within the past generation and many volumes of these ad- 
dresses have been issued. This one, by the minister of the New First Congregational 


Church of Chicago, is not according to the conventional type. On the whole it is the 
best collection with which we are acquainted. The note of reality runs through it. 


Dr. Morgan does not talk down to his juvenile audience. He is never silly. The 
stories are not far-fetched. The moral is not elaborated when it is already obvious. 


The literary form is admirable. 


RICHARDSON, CAROLINE F, English Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1670. New 
York: Macmillan, 1928. xii-+-359 pages. $2.50. 
This is an interesting study of a significant generation of English preachers. The 
sources are thoroughly searched. The characters are presented vividly. Their human 


qualities are revealed with refreshing frankness. The most interesting section is “The 


Secular Interests of the Clergy.” The value of the book is greatly increased by the 


Bibliography and Index, It is a genuine contribution to the history of preaching. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Children’s Prayers. Recorded by their mother. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928. 
173 pages. $1.25, 
A mother of three young boys has kept a faithful record of her children’s pray- 
ers, as they have been freely and naturally expressed in the atmosphere of a warm 


religious home. The record is of one boy from four years of age till ten, and of the 


other two from their first utterances until five and six, It is a most interesting and 


valuable collection for all who are studying the religious development of young 


children. The book is not critical or analytical but is a careful record of the prayers 


of one home. We need the publication of similar records by other homes of differ- 
ent religious character. Especially would we welcome prayers that would reflect the 


attitude of parents who are struggling with the problem of adjusting their religious 


faith and concepts to their modern and scientific world views, 
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Kupky, Oskar. The Religious Development of Adolescents. Translated by 
William Clark Trow. New York: Macmillan, 1928. vii1r38 pages. 
$1.50, 

Professor Kupky has placed his readers under a genuine debt by this significant 
discussion, He has very well illustrated one of the techniques that need to be pur- 


sued in order to arrive at some valid judgment concerning the content and character 
of adolescent experience. Professor Kupky works under no illusion with reference to 


the complexity of that experience or the difficulty of arriving at an adequate descrip- 
tion of it. It is increasingly clear to the American religious educator that the next 


step in Religious Education is to arrive, through processes of research and experi- 


mentation, at a valid description of the experiences of those undergoing religious ed- 


ucation. While Professor Kupky’s materia) is very limited in extent, nevertheless it 


Wustrates in a clear way the technique which needs to be pursued in the further de- 
velopment of such data, 
PIPER, Davin R. Community Churches. Chicago: Wilet, Clark and Colby, 
1928. 160 pages. $1.50. 
Here is an attempt in 160 pages to give the facts, to provide an interpretation, 


and to present a handbook concerning the Community Church movement in the 
United States. The facts alleged are no doubt accurate, but are not as impressive as 


the author feels. The interpretation is not convincing; it savors too strongly of spe- 
cia) pleading. The handbook will be useful to groups wishing to organize a com- 
munity church. 

SHERIDAN, ALMA STANLEY. Teaching Intermediates in the Church School. 

New Vork: Methodist Book Concern, 1928. 215 pages. $1.00. 

This is a new textbook in the Standard Leadership Training Curriculum, out- 
lined and approved by the International Council of Religious Education. It is well 
graded for the groups who will be expected to use it, and is most practica) in its 
selection of topics and teaching methods. Modern psychological principles are rec- 
ognized and the best pedagogical practices are suggested. It is distinctly a textbook 
for Religious Education and care is taken to provide for Christian motivation in a)) 


the processes that are discussed. Teachers of early adolescents will welcome this 


well-written text. 
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